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THE CHESAPEAKE AFFAIR: VIRGINIANS MOBILIZE 
TO DEFEND NATIONAL HONOR 


by Epwin M. Gatnes* 


Duninc the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries a major cause 
of friction between Great Britain and the United States was the former's 
insistence on the impressment of seamen. The British practice of stopping 
American merchant ships and arbitrarily seizing British deserters or Amer- 
ican citizens, if the latter were unable immediately to prove their citizenship, 
grew increasingly annoying to the United States. American diplomacy 


sought unsuccessfully to establish recognition that ships on the open sea 
were property of the nation whose flag they carried and therefore inviolable. 
Instead the abuses increased in number and severity.’ 

The summer of 1807 brought a maddening culmination to these unsatis- 
factory Anglo-American relations. Almost within sight of the Virginia 
coast, the British warship Leopard attacked the unsuspecting American 
frigate Chesapeake. In forcing their claims for the first time on a warship 
of the United States Navy, the British took American lives. 

At the time of this extraordinary encounter, there was unfolding in 
Richmond the spectacular trial of former Vice-President Aaron Burr, who 
stood accused of conspiracy to divide the nation by force. In Virginia and 
throughout the nation the proceedings were followed avidly. The importance 
of the Burr conspiracy, which has been labeled “next to the Confederate 
War . . . the greatest threat of dismemberment which the American nation 
has ever faced,” can hardly be overemphasized.? On June 15 the appearance 
William H. Cabell. 

Rn Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the American People (New York, 1940), pp. 109-118; 


Brant, James Madison, Secretary of State 1800-1808 (Indianapolis, 1953), pp. 380-381. 
"Hhaue: Abernethy, The Burr Conspiracy (New York, 1954), p. 274. 
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of the loquacious prosecution witness, General James Wilkinson, heightened 
the nation-wide suspense. Yet within a week the trial was temporarily 
relegated to secondary importance; for news of the Leopard's wanton attack 
crowded the accounts off the front pages and kindled a patriotic fervor 
previously unknown to the republic of the United States.’ 

On the morning of June 22, 1807, the American frigate Chesapeake, 
forty guns, weighed anchor in Lynnhaven Bay near Norfolk, Virginia, and 
under clear skies sailed for the Mediterranean. At 1:00 p.m. that afternoon 
an approaching ship was sighted. About three-thirty the other vessel, identi- 
fied as the fifty-two gun British cruiser Leopard, pulled alongside and 
signaled she carried dispatches for the Chesapeake.* This being a fairly 
common practice, the Americans were not alarmed and did not clear the 
decks for action. 

Commodore James Barron, commanding the Cheasapeake, received two 
notes from the hands of a British officer who came aboard. One was an 
order from Vice-Admiral George Cranfield Berkeley, commanding the 
Royal Navy on the North American station, to all ships in his jurisdiction. 
This message ordered commanders of His Maijesty’s ships, in case of meet- 
ing the Chesapeake at sea, to search her for British deserters. Included was 
a list of Berkeley’s ships from which the suspected deserters had absconded. 
The other communication came from Captain S. P. Humphreys, of the 
Leopard, expressing hope that the matter could be adjusted harmoniously. 

Captain Barron refused to permit the search, although he was offered, 
in turn, the opportunity of searching the Leopard for American deserters. 
As the boarding party left, Barron noticed the British vessel’s guns were 
prepared for battle. He immediately ordered the gun decks cleared for 
action. In an attempt to prepare for battle secretly, the customary drumbeat 
was omitted. Scarcely ten minutes elapsed after this command before the 
Leopard opened fire. 

Under favorable conditions a minimum of half an hour was required to 
prepare the American ship for battle. A young, inexperienced crew, almost 
totally untrained in gunnery, did not help the awkward situation. After 
first immobilizing the United States frigate with a well-aimed broadside 

3Henry Adams, History of the United States of America During the Second Administration of 


Thomas Jefferson (2 vols., New York, 1890), II, 27-30. 
4Entry, June 22, 1807, Log-Book of the Chesapeake, May 9, 1807-February 21, 1809, Library of 
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Barron, Captain Gordon, Mr. William Hook, ane John Hall, of the United 
Ship Chesapeake, in the Month of January, 1808 (Publi by Order of the Navy Department, 


1822), pp. 101-102, 137-140. 
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directed at the sails and mast, the British, aided by calm seas, proceeded to 
take the decks at will. In the ensuing confusion three of the helpless 
Americans were killed and eighteen wounded, including Commodore 
Barron. With masts falling and the hull perforated by twenty-two holes, 
Barron sensibly ordered the colors to be struck since he was still unable to 
return fire. As the flag came down less than twenty minutes after the 
attack had begun, the Chesapeake fired a single shot into the Leopard; 
this was the entire defense offered by the American vessel.° 

The encounter over, British officers boarded the Chesapeake and mustered 
her crew. Three Americans, who had formerly served in the Royal 
Navy, were seized as deserters. An intensive search also revealed in 
hiding one Jenkin Ratford, a British subject, whose presence under an 
assumed name was unknown to Barron. These four men were carried back 
to the Leopard by His Majesty's seamen, who heaped further insult upon 
the United States Navy by refusing to accept the surrender of the American 
frigate as a war prize. Instead, after reminding Barron that Berkeley's orders 
had been fulfilled, the British sailed away.’ At eight o'clock that night the 
Chesapeake began limping back to Hampton Roads, carrying tidings of 
humiliation to an unsuspecting nation.* 

Though Barron may have been guilty of poor judgment in not clearing 
the gun decks for action sooner, Humphreys’ conduct had been barbaric.’ 
News of the encounter, fact at times mingled with fiction, burst with 
devastating effect upon the United States.” 

6London Times, August 7, 1807; Entry, June 22, 1807, Captain’s ~ gman the Leopard, 


Admiralty Papers 51/1702, Public Record Office, London; Court Martial, 102-105, 138-140. 
Lieutenant William H. Allen fired the sole shot by carrying a live coal the galley to the 


gun deck. Ibid., 50-51. 
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commander, was later killed by Barron in a duel on March 20, 1820. Not until 1824 did 

a national scapegoat, return to active duty with the United States Navy. For a sympathetic account 
of his life, see Paul Barron Watson, The Tragic Career of Commodore James Barron (New York, 


1942). 
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As word of the outrage raced over the country, a vociferous demand for 
revenge arose. “What we did in the weakness of infancy, it will be strange 
if we cannot repeat in the vigor of manhood,” bannered the National 
Intelligencer in Washington." “War” was the revealing headline of the 
anti-administration New York Herald.” “British Outrage” screamed the 
Boston Courier.’ Savannah citizens offered “to sacrifice everything on the 
Altar of National Honor.”"* Perhaps the most frantic wailings came from 
Daniel Bradford’s Kentucky Gazette at Lexington. He implored, “Young 
men of America! rally around the standard of your country, and prepare 
yourselves . . . to overwhelm with irresistible energy the violation of rights.” 
In this same paper Henry Clay, pursuing an aggressive anti-British policy, 
remonstrated with the President that “to invite negotiation is to disgrace 
ourselves, and war, compared to national degradation, becomes a blessing, 
and peace a curse.” 

On the whole, party animosity practically disappeared as Federalists and 
Republicans temporarily buried their disagreements. Typical of the spirit 
of the day was the Republican Richmond Enquirer, which revived the old 
motto, “United We Stand, Divided We Shall Fall.”"® The Virginia Argus, 
of different political leanings, elaborated on the country’s unity by assuring, 


The outrage committed by the British . . . roused all the patriotic feelings of the 
people, and seems to have buried in oblivion all party spirit. Federalists and Repub- 
licans are united in expressing their abhorrence of the conduct of the perfidious 
nation, and in the resolution of encountering them in War to revenge the unparalleled 
insults and injuries which they have inflicted on our country.!’ 


The Herald echoed these sentiments, declaring “The names of Federalists 
and Democrats are no longer heard. All our points are unison.” That paper 
noted, perhaps in amazement, “Even the [violently Republican] Aurora 
has become national.”"* And the Bennington, Vermont, World added 
significantly, “. . . not a man will wait to be drafted.” 


the issue was at once raised in Parliament, the Government refused to comment. London Times, 
July 27, 28, 1807. 
National Intelligencer, July 3, 1807. 

12New York Herald, July 1, 1807. 

13Boston Courier, July 9, 1807. 

14Petition of Citizens of Savannah to Thomas Jefferson July 11, 1807, The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, Library of Congress. 

15Kentucky Gazette and General Advertiser, July 28, 1807. 

16Richmond Enquirer, July 3, 1807. 

1Virginia Argus, July 1, 1807. 

18New York Herald, July 1, 1807. 

19Reprinted from Bennington World in the Virginia Argus, August 12, 1807. 
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The printed word alone was far from indicative of the fervor which 
accompanied the national indignation. Baltimore protested the outrage 
by holding the greatest public demonstration in the city’s history.” Some 
considered the assemblage of six to ten thousand persons in Philadelphia 
the largest mass meeting ever held in America." Mayor De Witt Clinton 
led the organized protest of thousands of New Yorkers as they lined the 
streets in a remarkable display of strength and solidarity. In Boston 
hundreds of the city’s young men assembled at the Green Dragon Hall to 
offer their “lives and sacred honor.”” Committees of Correspondence were 
organized throughout the nation. These civic spokesmen pledged support 
to President Thomas Jefferson and in instances to Governor William H. 
Cabell of Virginia. They commended the Old Dominion inhabitants of 
Hampton who had rioted upon hearing news of the Chesapeake indignity. 
A revengeful mob destroyed two hundred casks of water lodged there as 
supplies of the British Navy. Norfolk and Portsmouth were quick to applaud 
the act, and their citizens decided to wear crepe for ten days in memory of 
those Americans who had been killed.* If the country at large was rapidly 
becoming incensed, Virginia had already reached a zenith of fury. 

Upon hearing of the outrage the energetic young Governor Cabell did 
not wait for any instructions from Jefferson to begin strengthening the 
defenses of his state. Though informing the President of what had trans- 
pired, Cabell on June 24 dispatched to Brigadier General Thomas Matthews 
in Norfolk and Colonel John Wray in Hampton, both Virginia militia 
officers, letters ordering them to take whatever steps possible with the local 
militia to defend those towns.” Following this up, the Governor requested 
Major John Clarke of the state arms manufactory to send with all possible 
haste fifteen hundred small arms to the Norfolk area and to prepare all 
cannon for action.* Rioting caused by rumors of invasion was so wide- 
spread in Richmond on July 24 that Cabell found it necessary to call out 
the militia to maintain order.” 


20National Intelligencer, July 3, 1807. 
21New York Herald, July 1, 1807. 
2Ibid., July 8, 1807. 
Boston Courier, July 1, 1807. 
ia Argus, June 27, 1807. 
wlien 1 Cabell to Brigadier General Thomas Matthews, June 25, 1807, to Colonel George 
Wray, June 25, 1807, Executive Letter Book, 1807, Virginia State Library, Richmond. Jefferson 
wie informed of the d's attack on the Chesapeake by Captain Charles Gordon, second 
, who hurried to Washin 
had returned to pow mod Roads. ‘Thomas Jefferson to H. Cabell, Tune 29, 1807, Jefferson 
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jor John Rn Clarke, June 209, 2 2807, Executive Letter Book. 
27Cabell to Colonel George Smith, June 24, 1807, Letter Book. 
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Maneuvers of the British squadron in Chesapeake Bay during the last 
days of June and first weeks of July tended to increase speculation that 
open warfare would result. An interesting experiment in administrative 
codperation developed. Necessity demanded a close coérdination between 
state and federal governments. Interestingly enough, the two men intimately 
associated in this effort to thwart the republic’s first serious threat of foreign 
invasion had both formerly endorsed strong states’ rights principles. Cabell, 
now in his second term as governor, had as a twenty-six-year-old member of 
the House of Delegates supported the Virginia Resolutions of 1798. These 
resolves protesting unchecked federalism were of course similar to those 
inspired by Jefferson in the Kentucky legislature earlier that year. In 1807, 
as in 1798, Cabell was an admirer and friend of Thomas Jefferson. 

On June 29, five days after the attack, Jefferson wrote to Cabell for the 
first time. He stressed the need for coéperation between the two executives. 
But since the cabinet had not then gathered in Washingon, no specific 
insructions were contained in the letter.% On July 2 the President issued 
a proclamation requiring all armed vessels of Great Britain to leave American 
waters and forbidding all intercourse with British ships. Aside from a 
request to enforce the President’s Proclamation, the land defense of 
Virginia’s coast remained entirely in the hands of the Governor until a 
subsequent letter arrived from Jefferson on July 9. Thus for the first two 
and one-half weeks following the sea engagement Cabell actually exercised 
sole authority over military operations in Virginia.” 

The Governor continued actively to mobilize the state’s resources. His 
feelings on the matter were made quite clear when the usually mild- 
tempered executive wrote General Matthews in Norfolk, “The fire that 
now burns in every heart will never be extinguished until we shall receive 
the most ample satisfaction. So far from wishing to damp, I would cherish 
and fan the holy flames.” 

But Cabell warned the old Revolutionary veteran to prevent any rash acts 
at this time, reminding him that Virginia was only to ward off further 
insults.” 

The town of Norfolk already seemed at war. Captain John Erskine 
Douglas, of the British warship Bellona, had not received favorably the 


28 Jefferson to Cabell, June 29, 1807, Jefferson Papers, Li of Congress, 

29The eight-man Council of State of Virginia acted with governor as the executive body. 
The Constitution of 1776 empowered the governor to appoint militia officers with the advice of the 
council and to have sole direction of militia once they were called into action. See “Constitution 
of Virginia, 1776” in Francis N. Thorpe, ed., The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial 


Charters, and Other Organic Laws (7 Washington, 1909), VII, 3812-3819. 
30Cabell to General Matthews, July 2, 1807, Executive Letter Book. 
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notification that all intercourse and communication between his four ships 
and Norfolk was terminated. In a defiant note to Richard E. Lee, Mayor of 
Norfolk, Douglas threatened to obstruct all Chesapeake trade. He demanded 
annulment of the prohibition and restoration of communication with the 
British Consul at Norfolk. To dispel any notions that he was bluffing, the 
Captain drew his squadron in close at Hampton Roads.” 

In the Governor's mind this constituted war. Rumors were already being 
published that England had declared war against the United States. The 
same sources said that British captains had been instructed to harass the 
coast.* An attack on Norfolk seemed quite probable. On July 6, Cabell 
sent the following message to many of the militia’s brigade commanders: 
“I have to request that you will with all possible expedition march your 
troops to Norfolk for the purpose of repelling an invasion.” General 
Matthews was instructed at the same time to direct the land forces, purchase 
all necessities at state expense, and proceed as he saw fit in defending the 
area.* Jefferson was also informed that Virginia considered itself invaded. 
But the President was already aware of the recent British movements and 
had written to his Secretary of War, Henry Dearborn, “the British Com- 
manders have their foot on the threshold of war. They have begun the 
blockade of Norfolk.”* 

Cabell began fortifying the entire coast of Tidewater Virginia. Four 
companies of infantry under Major John Ambler and two troops of cavalry 
led by impetuous Major John McRae were ordered to Norfolk. Fort 
Norfolk was also readied. Two frigates and four gunboats were drawn up 
to give added security to the mouth of the James. Matthews soon reported 
that at Norfolk he considered it quite possible for the enemy to land 700 
men — 200 marines and 500 seamen. The mobile squadron facing the city 
included two ships of the line, one frigate, and one armed brig. 

Five hundred additional Virginia troops marched to Hampton. Fearing 
an attack on the United States gunboat stocks in Mathews County, the 
Governor sent a brigade of over seven hundred men to that area .While 
approximately three thousand Virginians patrolled the shores of the Chesa- 
peake, orders were sent to additional hundreds of militia to stand ready to 


31Richmond Enquirer, July 8, 1807. 

32]bid., July 8, 1807. 

33Cabell to certain militia officers, July 6, 1807, Executive Letter Book. 

Cabell to General Matthews, July 6, 1807, ibid. 

35Jefferson to Secretary of War (Henry Dearborn), July 7, 1807, Jefferson Papers, Library of 


%6General Matthews to Cabell, July 15, 1807, Executive Letter Book. 
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march at a moment's notice. Commanding officers received executive 
instructions to spare no expense in satisfactorily supplying their troops.” 
For those who were called, Cabell could add only this fervent hope: “May 
honor and glory attend you and your patriotic band.” 

While the state of Virginia was hurriedly preparing for war, the federal 
government was not far behind in assistance. Jefferson avoided any mixup 
in the chain of command by writing Cabell on July 8 that the Governor 
should call up militia as he believed necessary to defend Virginia. In 
addition Cabell, who had already activated the troops, was to make use of 
his proximity to the situation by directing General Matthews’ militiamen. 
These instructions Jefferson also forwarded to Matthews. 

The Secretary of War directed that supplies be sent to coastal fortifications 
from Charleston to New York. Four newly mounted cannon, two ten-inch 
mortars, thirty barrels of gunpowder, and two hundred shells were among 
the items requisitioned for the Norfolk area alone. Accompanying these 
orders were instructions that the mounted cannon be carried over back 
roads, as far from the eye of the public as possible, in order not to create 
panic.” A program was initiated for raising a militia totaling 100,000 men 
from the entire United States.” Dearborn designated the quota of Virginia, 
the country’s most heavily populated state, to be 11,533. Captain Stephen 
Decatur, who had by this time replaced Barron as commanding officer of 
the ill-fated Chesapeake, was in charge of naval forces in the Chesapeake 
Bay. He stood ready to try to thwart any invasion. 

Governor Cabell had good reason for stating later that Virginia could 
more than fill her quota of militia by volunteers alone.“ At the first news 
of the Chesapeake outrage, a genuine grass roots movement had swept the 
state. Whether gathered together in town hall or county courthouse, the 
people expressed strong indignation. Especially violent in denunciation 
were the resolutions voted at Cumberland, Petersburg, Lynchburg, Port 
Royal, and Orange.* In Richmond a number of the state’s most distinguished 


37Cabell to Jefferson, July 6 and 10, 1807; to General Matthews, July 6, 1807; to Major John 
McRae, July 6, 1807; to Major John Ambler, July 6, 1807; to General Emanuel Mills, July 7, 
1807; to Colonel Wray, July 7 and ro, 1807; to General Thomas White, July 8, 1807; to General 
John P. Hungerford, July 10, 1807, Executive Letter Book. 

38Cabell to Major Ambler, July 7 and 17, 1807, John Ambler Collection, Library of Congress. 

39Secretary of War (Henry Denham) to Colonel Henry Burbeck, July 3, 1807, Jefferson 
Papen, Library of Congress. 
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leaders participated in a demonstration at the capitol. Spencer Roane, as 
Chairman, Thomas Ritchie, former Governor John Page, George Hay, 
William Wirt, and Peyton Randolph were elected to express the group's 
sentiments. They pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor 
to the defense of Virginia.* At Amelia Court House, William Branch Giles, 
United States Senator, presided at a meeting which passed similar resolu- 
tions.* The militia of Alexandria assembled, marched to the White House, 
and offered its services to the president.” Editor Ritchie of the Richmond 
Enquirer wrote, “It is expected and almost universally desired . . . that Mr. 
Jefferson should convene Congress.” With that determined plea for action, 
the young editor resigned his post temporarily, joined the “Richmond Blues” 
and marched to Norfolk to defend his country.* The brilliant, youthful 
William Wirt corresponded secretly with friends to form a legion with 
which to take Canada in a “single campaign.””” 

The Fourth of July celebrations in 1807 assumed a decidedly anti- 
British flavor in Virginia. Dignitaries throughout the state gathered pub- 
licly to offer toasts denouncing the infamous British attack and urging 
complete satisfaction for past wrongs. To illustrate that Virginia was pre- 
pared to fight again, parades of armed troops and civilian protesters waving 
anti-British banners marched through the streets of Richmond.* 

The statewide display of fervor carried with it not only reassurances but 
also headaches for the executive. Within weeks after the June 23 outrage, 
another incident had added momentum to the growing fury of the people. 
An American cutter, carrying Vice-President George Clinton and his 
daughter, was fired upon by a British warship off the Capes of Virginia. 
Clinton and his party escaped unhurt, but news of the event spread quickly, 
adding more fuel to American resentment.” This latest insult, plus the 
imminent threat of a blockade of Norfolk, proved too infuriating for many 
Virginians. They flooded the governor's office with corespondence. The 
majority requested only to go on active duty with the state militia. Others 
were certain that they knew how to drive the enemy from American waters. 
Elaborate schemes were suggested to the executive for defending the coast. 


43National Intelligencer, July 3, 1807. 
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It required all the discretion Cabell could muster to reply to these offers, 


for many who tendered their services or suggestions were influential men. 

Littleton W. Tazewell, prominent lawyer and legislator, persisted in 
trying to influence Cabell, his former William and Mary classmate, to take 
a more conciliatory course.” Colonel Thomas Mann Randolph implored the 
Governor for permission to form a group of “100 choice young men,” all 
experts with rifles, to snipe at menacing ships offshore. Cabell’s response 
to this latter suggestion was typically tactful. He assured Randolph that, 
being a colonel, he would be of much more value to the state as head of 
a cavalry regiment than as leader of only 100 infantrymen.™ 

Another source of discomfort to the Governor involved raising Virginia’s 
quota of the militia. Under state law he had power to appoint officers below 
the rank of brigadier general to fill vacancies. But Cabell, the jurist, was 
uncertain of his power to issue commissions to militia officers before a new 
unit was entirely enlisted. Primarily, the issue was whether to commission 
officers and hope they could raise the necessary men for their commands, 
or first to compel the officers to recruit a minimum of troops and then grant 
them their rank. Cabell also hesitated to accept more volunteers from one 
district than the state’s quota assigned that paricular area. Jefferson, in an 
elaborate six-page letter, attempted to reassure the Governor of his power. 
The President even delegated certain of his own appointive powers as . 
commander-in-chief to dismiss any remaining doubts in Cabell’s mind.” 

These assurances satisfied Cabell, and he issued commissions to officers 
of company and field grade. Immediately this line of action caused him 
public embarrassment. Peyton Randolph lashed out vehemently at the 
governor in the Richmond Enquirer, stating that he lacked the power to 
commission officers. Even Judge St. George Tucker denied him the right. 
The Governor confided to his brother, “Did ever any plan, so innocent, so 
legal, so patriotic excite such opposition. I am indeed sorry it has been 
thought of.” Despite the opposition, Cabell continued this effort to 
strengthen Virginia’s military reserves. 

On July 15, Governor Cabell wrote the President that the British vessels 
had left Hampton Roads. The threatened blockade of Norfolk no longer 
seemed an immediate danger. For this reason Cabell canceled orders for 
further movements of the militia. He also felt that the majority of the 
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militia on duty could be deactivated. Jefferson’s reply four days later 
requested a delay in disbauding the body of activated troops. 

On July 20, Cabell reported an unusual incident which occurred near 
the Lynnhaven Inlet. General Matthews had captured two midshipmen 
and three seamen from a British ship. These men had come ashore armed 
to procure water for their vessel. Matthews had detained them, awaiting 
instructions from higher authority. In reply to this news the President 
rendered an unpopular decision. He asked Cabell to instruct Matthews 
to return the captives, together with their arms and provisions, to their ship. 
In view of the fact that the British still held three American citizens taken 
off the Chesapeake, the public received such news with misgivings.* This 
pacific overture on the part of the President, combined with diminishing 
threats from the British warships, dampened the immediate clamor for 
hostilities. The war fever in Virginia definitely began to ebb. 

Cabell did not wait for the President's consent to start dismissing active 
militia units. Removal of the British vessels from their menacing position 
at Norfolk convinced him that danger of a major military engagement was 
considerably lessened. He wrote Major Ambler on July 17 to discharge 
his men. After a banquet by Norfolk’s Mayor for Ambler, “his officers, staff 
and gentlemen,” the first unit was deactivated.* By July 27, Jefferson had 
agreed to the dismissal of the large majority of active militia. On August 5, 
Cabell also informed those units which had been standing by on twenty- 
four hour call that their orders were rescinded.” Only a company of militia 
at Norfolk and a troop of cavalry to patrol the coast remained. The militia 
units of Tidewater towns, however, continued alert and ready to mobilize 
at a moment's notice. Throughout August, Jefferson and Cabell maintained 
daily contact with each other and the Norfolk area. Not until late October 
did the British vessels finally leave American waters for good, thereby 
enabling the Governor to discharge the remaining active militia units. 

In examining the significance of the Chesapeake affair, one positive result 
is striking. Coéperation and understanding between state and federal 
executives had been successful, each working in perfect accord with the 
other. Governor Cabell understood that he held unchallenged control of 
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Virginia, so far as Jefferson was concerned, as long as his actions remained 
consistent with national security measures. The President had been reluctant 
to encroach on the state executive’s authority except where state codrdination 
was needed to harmonize with the federal pattern of defense. Suggestion 
alone accomplished this; for Cabell never questioned that ultimate authority 
along these lines rested in Washington. 

The Chesapeake affair had another and more far-reaching effect. In 
December of 1807 an embargo, shutting off American commerce from all 
the world, was passed by Congress. President Jefferson used this device 
in an attempt to prevent war and at the same time avoid submission to the 
- insults of Great Britain. Meanwhile he tried unsuccessfully to settle the 
impressment problem honorably through diplomacy. In fact, no satisfactory 
settlement for the Chesapeake humiliation was offered by the British until 
1811.” 

Although war was averted until 1812, the intervening years witnessed 
an evaporation of the united war spirit of 1807. The very commercial 
restrictions which forestalled open conflict breathed new life into the 
opponents of the administration. The maritime Federalists argued that the 
Embargo killed the very prosperity it sought to protect. By January 1808 
Governor Cabell confided to a friend that in Virginia public support against 


the British was rapidly ebbing.* By 1812 the actions of time, Federalists, 
and dissident Republicans had dissolved public opinion which had crystal- 
lized against England in 1807." The ironic aftermath of the Chesapeake 
affair was that when war did come, Virginia and the nation, united and 


determined in 1807, had become a house divided. 
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CHRISTOPHER GIST AND THE INDIAN SERVICE 
IN VIRGINIA, 1757-1759 


by Davin B. 


Prior to the spring of 1757, the governors of the several English colonies 
in North America handled separately the Indian affairs of their areas. A 
lack of coérdination and coéperation resulted in a waste of effort and money. 
But attempts were being made to establish a more efficient British adminis- 
tration to deal with the Indians. One of the men responsible for these efforts 
was Edmund Atkin, a Charleston, South Carolina, merchant and planter 
who had been a member of the provincial council for several years. Atkin 
made a voyage to England, where he drew up at the request of the Board of 
Trade a treatise on Indian affairs in the North American colonies. In the 
papers, which he presented to the Earl of Halifax on May 30, 1755, Atkin 
pointed out the importance of the Indians to the safety of the colonial 
frontier. He then outlined the designs of the French in the trans-Appalach- 
ian area, stressed the consequences of French success, and gave the reasons 
for their rapid progress. After relating the parts the various colonies, 
especially South Carolina, played in Indian affairs, Atkin pointed out the 
need for and beneficial consequences of a new and coérdinated management. 
Only Parliament and the Crown could produce the change and direct the 
policy, since the colonies and governors were not adequate for the job. The 
report continued with a minute account of the Indian tribes and of the best 
methods of dealing with them, knowledge that was seldom understood in 
England. Atkin concluded with a detailed plan to reorganize the manage- 
ment of Indian affairs, giving special emphasis to the southern area.' 

As a result of this treatise and other requests for an organized policy, and 
because the defeat of General Edward Braddock in July 1755 by the French 
in the Ohio country made reorganization imperative, the American colonies 
were divided into two Indian administrative districts, a northern and a 
southern, with the same boundaries as the two newly-created military 
districts. The military commanders were in charge of Indian affairs, although 
each district had a superintendent who was responsible for Indian adminis- 
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tration.? Edmund Atkin received the position of Superintendent of the 
Southern Department, which consisted of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and Georgia, on May 13, 1756, under the supervision of the Earl 
of Loudoun, the new military commander of the British forces in America.* 

Atkin’s chief duty as southern superintendent was to secure the aid of the 
southern Indians for the British army in whatever methods of war the 
commander in chief might devise, although to do so, Atkin had to keep peace 
among the various Indian tribes and among the several southern governors. 
The difficulty of dealing with the southern Indians was recognized as being 
infinitely greater than the problem faced by Sir William Johnson, the 
Superintendent of the Northern Department. The area to be covered by 
Atkin was much larger and had to be traveled on horseback rather than by 
water, thus increasing the dangers of the climate and the Indians. Also, the 
variety of Indians in the southern district was much greater, which made 
negotiations more perilous, since it meant that diplomatic maneuvering 
would have to be handled with great care.* 

Before beginning his job, Atkin outlined his duties,> making a much 
more systematic plan than was ever attempted by Sir William Johnson. 
Indeed, Atkin was a much better administrative planner than he was a man 
of action; frequently he spent so much time in making plans and preparations 
that he failed when the more colorful and forceful Johnson succeeded. 

Atkin landed in New York in October 1756 and remained there for 
several months before going to Virginia early in 1757. Governor Dinwiddie 
received his credentials and notified Colonel George Washington, who, as 
commander of the Virginia Regiment, had been in charge of the colony's 
dealings with the Indians, that Atkin was the new Superintendent of the 
Southern Department. 

After consultation with Dinwiddie, Atkin found that Virginia desired an 
agent to remain in the colony and handle all its Indian affairs. The plan 
originated with Colonel Washington, who recommended “that some person 
of good Sense and probity, with a tolerable share of the knowledge of their 
customs, be appointed to transact . . . the Indian Affairs of this Colony, of 
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every kind whatever.”” Since Virginia’s need for a resident agent coincided 
perfectly with Atkin’s plan for a deputy superintendent to aid him in his 
duties and to succeed him if necessary,* the only problem was the finding of 
a man suitable for the job. 

Christopher Gist was the logical choice. Born in 1706, he had been a 
merchant in Baltimore until 1745, when a business failure caused him to 
move to the Yadkin River frontier in North Carolina, where he probably 
engaged in the Indian trade. In 1750 he had made the first of two trips 
through Ohio and Kentucky as agent for the Ohio Company, and in 1752 
he had founded on the Monongahela the first English settlement west of the 
Appalachians. He served as Washington's guide to the French in 1754 and 
as Braddock’s guide in 1755. Since then he had been the captain of the 
scouting company of the Virginia Regiment and had made his home at 
Winchester. 

George Washington was of the greatest aid to Gist in securing the 
appointment, having had him in mind when he pointed out the need for a 
deputy superintendent in Virginia. Washington solicited the aid of John 
Robinson, Speaker of the Virginia House of Burgesses, who wrote that he 
had spoken to Atkin on Gist’s behalf.* Gist was in Williamsburg during 
April and contacted Dinwiddie, who expressed himself in approval, as did 
William Fairfax, the master of Belvoir and temporary guardian of Gist’s 
daughter.” On May 30, Washington wrote Dinwiddie that if he planned a 
resident Indian agent for Virginia, then he 


. .. wou'd beg leave to recommend Mr. Gist as the most proper person I am acquainted 
with to conduct the Business. He knows but little of their language it is true, but is 
well acquainted with their manners and customs; especially of the Southern indians. 
And, for his honesty and zeal I think I dare vouch." 


At the same time, Washington again wrote Robinson, saying he knew 


. .. of no person so well qualified . . . [as] Captain Gist. He has had extensive dealings 
with the Indians, is in great esteem among them, well acquainted with their manners 
and customs, is indefatigable, and patient, most excellent qualities indeed where 
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Indians are concerned. And for his capacity, honesty, and zeal, I dare venture to 
engage.!? 


Washington sent these letters by Gist himself, who was anxious to secure the 
appointment. Robinson was punctual in his aid to Gist, who returned to 
Washington at Fort Loudoun with “sanguine hopes of Mr. Atkins, doing 
something for him.”” 

By the end of June, Atkin had determined to appoint Gist as his deputy, 
since the time of Atkin’s stay in Virginia was drawing short and he needed 
to attend to affairs in the colonies to the south. Atkin said that 

Capt. Gist . . . is so well recommended to me, and does I believe understand the 


Indian Affairs so much better than any Man else I can find or hear of in this Colony, 
that I hope he will give satisfaction to all that will be interested in his Behaviour.'* 


Both Washington and Dinwiddie now began to make plans for Gist’s 
position. Washington was especially desirous that the deputy should take off 
his hands the payment of accounts already contracted for Indian presents. 
He believed that the agent should pay the debts so that those who had sold 
the goods during Washington’s tenure as manager of Indian affairs would 
not have to travel to Williamsburg for payment.” However, Dinwiddie was 


much more concerned with the amount of money that Gist’s salary would 
cost the colony. He believed that Gist should receive a captain’s pay'® and 
wrote Atkin that if he gave Gist ten shillings a day he would probably be 
satisfied.” 

Only one sour note was heard in the proceedings. Richard Pearis, a 
former partner of Gist’s son Nathaniel in the Indian trade among the 
Cherokees, claimed to the Indians that he was the English manager of all 
Indian affairs. He led a group of Indians on a raiding party on the north- 
western Virginia frontier and received a captain’s commission from Mary- 
land. Dinwiddie, who already knew Pearis for a scoundrel,"* and Atkin, who 
rebuked Governor Sharpe of Maryland for protecting Pearis,"® did not blame 
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Gist for what may have been partly a personal quarrel, but the incident 
served as a source of future antagonism between Gist and Sharpe. 

Christopher Gist, Esquire, was appointed by Atkin on July 25, 1757, as 
his deputy in the colony of Virginia. Gist’s duties were to be “upon the Spot, 
not only to confer with [the Indians] from time to time, but to direct them, 
their Conductors or Leaders, Interpreters, or others having any concern with 
them.” In addition, Gist was “to Subsist and distribute Presents to them,” 
and to fill any vacancies that might occur among his hirelings. His per diem 
salary was set at ten shillings Sterling or twelve shillings and six pence 
Virginia currency.” 

Gist immediately resigned his commission in the Virginia Regiment and 
applied himself to organizing the Indian service. One of the first of his 
duties was to settle the accounts for Indian presents, which debts had been 
incurred by Washington and Adam Stephen and other officers of the 
Virginia Regiment. Colonel Washington wrote Dinwiddie in September 
that since Gist was in charge of Virginia's Indian affairs he should settle the 
bills,” whereupon Dinwiddie promised to take the matter up with the 
Council.” 

Christopher Gist and Edmund Atkin left Winchester with an interpreter 
in September 1757 in order to urge the Indians to join the Virginia 
Regiment in scouting parties against the French. Atkin, who was already in 
Dinwiddie’s disfavor because of his enormous expense account, was roundly 
condemned for taking Gist and the interpreter from Winchester, since the 
Cherokee war parties which came there threatened to desert when they 
found no one to give them arms and ammunition.” 

The Virginia Council in October finally approved Gist’s appointment as 
deputy agent and authorized his pay. Dinwiddie ordered more goods 
purchased for the Indian service and appointed William Ramsay to furnish 
the Indians with the necessary provisions when Gist should apply to him. 
The governor also sent an interpreter to remain permanently at Winchester 
and cautioned Gist to keep the Indians out of the town so that they could 
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not get any whisky. Gist, who had been given two hundred and forty 
pounds by Atkin for the purchase of Indian goods, was ordered to furnish 
Dinwiddie with an exact account of how the money was spent and also to 
keep books on all his dealings with Ramsay. 

Although the broad nature of Gist’s duties allowed him to use his own 
initiative and discretion, Gist became angered at what he considered the lack 
of confidence in him. In November he complained to Washington, who 
relayed the matter to Dinwiddie, that he had neither an interpreter nor any 
goods to give the Indians. Washington was amazed “that any man shou’d be 
intrusted with the negotiating of such important affairs, and not be 
of the means to accomplish the undertaking.”” Gist also wrote Dinwiddie, 
and in a rare show of temper complained that “the country [is] troubled 
with an Agent they cannot confide in,” that he was not properly supported 
according to the terms of his appointment, and that he had no goods to give 
the Indians nor an interpreter to speak to them. Dinwiddie showed 
remarkable patience in soothing Gist’s ruffled feelings, even though the 
governor was in poor health and weighed down by the cares of his office. 
Dinwiddie pointed out to Gist that since his duties were to take care of the 
Indians and to deliver them the goods supplied by the colony, and not to 
purchase the goods himself, he had little reason to complain of not being 
confided in. As to Gist’s complaint of not being supported by the govern- 
ment, Dinwiddie regarded that as “an Inconsiderate ress'n.” The 
governor also stated that Smith, the interpreter, had been sent to Gist by 
Atkin by way of Staunton, against Dinwiddie’s better judgment. The most 
serious of Gist’s complaints, that of his lack of Indian presents, came as a 
surprise to the governor, who confirmed that Atkin had informed him that he 
had given Gist two hundred and forty pounds in cash and eight hundred 
pounds’ worth of Indian goods. Dinwiddie stated that he supposed, and 
such was the case,” that Gist had been given instructions by Atkin to reserve 
the goods on hand for the Catawbas and that the Cherokees, who were the 
Indians carrying out most of the raids on the French, were having to be 
supplied from those goods. Dinwiddie sent Gist one hundred pounds for the 
purchase of rum and other immediate necessities as well as a large quantity 
of goods purchased from Robert Turnbull of Petersburg and the promise of 
another large amount of Indian presents expected soon from Britain. The 
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only criticism the governor made of Gist was his custom of omitting the 
exact quantity and quality of goods when he wrote reports on them.” Gist's 
feelings must have been soothed by such conciliation, since there is no 
further record of complaint. 

But there was a considerable amount of complaint of Atkin’s inefficiency 
during this period. The Virginians were unusually harsh on a man who was 
attempting to organize, with strange personnel, a complete new Indian 
service where there had been only chaos before. Atkin was under the 
difficulty of having a large area to administer as well as of being hampered by 
a shortage of assistance and a lack of funds except for those contributed by 
an unusually generous Virginia legislature. In addition, he was involved in 
a jurisdictional dispute with George Croghan and Sir William Johnson's 
army of assistants.” George Washington, Robert Dinwiddie, and James 
Adair” were especially critical of Atkin’s handling of affairs during the first 
year of his term. He was usually too late with the presents for the Indians 
or gave too little, and Washington wrote in November 1757 “that the Indian 
Affairs have been impeded by a train of mismanagements.”” There is the 
possibility, of course, that Christopher Gist tried to take all possible blame off 
his own shoulders by influencing Washington to transmit to Williamsburg 
an account placing the burden of blame on Atkin. It is certainly obvious 
from Atkin’s various writings on the Indian service that he had an excellent 
knowledge of the subject and was a careful planner. 

Christopher Gist became the sole Indian agent in Virginia in November 
1757 when Atkin moved on into North Carolina to organize the Indian 
service in that colony. Previous to this time, Atkin had given Gist only 
verbal instructions or written him personal letters of directions; he followed 
this method until he could be sure that his instructions would be backed up 
by the Virginia government. Now, upon his leaving the colony, Atkin sent 
Gist from Smithfield, Virginia, a resumé of the condition of Indian affairs 
and a set of general instructions for him to conform to as closely as possible. 
Atkin ordered Gist to keep him informed of the Virginia situation, saying: 

Whereas this Government did in the beginning of the last Year, by a Treaty made 


with the Cherokee and Catawba Nations, by Commissioners sent for that Purpose, 
engaged those Indians to send a great Number of their Warriours to it, upon a 
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Promise of Arms, Ammunition, Provisions and Cloathing; and did lately put the 
Distribution of the Presents thereafter to be given to those Indians in Reward for their 
said Service, under my Direction and Disposal; You are to send me Advice from 
time to time once in the Space of three Months at the most, what Goods shall have 
been lodged in your hands for making such Presents, and what shall be at such 
Times remaining undisposed of, that I may know what Number of those Indians I 
may venture to send with my Passports, (the time of their Service, and the Reward for 
the same being to be ascertained) according to the Regulation proposed to be observed 
for the future; to prevent any future Resentment from a Disappointment of the 


Presents promised.*! 


As Atkin pointed out, one of the dangers of supplying the southern 
Indians to fight on the Ohio frontier was the fact that the Indians took two 
routes through Virginia to Gist’s headquarters at Winchester and both these 
routes were through the settled parts of the colony. One was by way of 
Williamsburg and through the heart of the English settlements and the other 
was up the Valley of Virginia across Looney’s ferry on the James River and 
through Staunton. Three evils resulted from these routes. First, the time 
consumed, especially by way of Williamsburg, delayed the Indians and 
decreased their effectiveness. Second, the Indians did nothing to protect the 
frontiers of the colony when they traveled so far from them. And third, 
contacts between the Indians and the residents of the settled parts of Virginia 
usually meant trouble. The Indians frequently stole horses and other things 
from the settlers who in turn cheated the Indians out of the presents they 
received from Gist and sold them liquor. On several occasions open warfare 
broke out between the Indians and the settlers and the Virginia authorities 
had to step in to preserve order. The worst spot was Winchester itself, for it 
was the headquarters of the Virginia Regiment; here liquor, the cause of 
most Indian disorders, flowed freely. The Indians spent their time in 
carousing and failed to carry out the raiding parties expected of them. Atkin 
therefore issued orders to the commanding officers of the frontier forts to 
direct the Indians along the headwaters of the Roanoke and James rivers to 
the South Branch of the Potomac, and Gist was to give similar directions to 
the returning war parties, thus eliminating the evils of the other routes. 
Unfortunately, Atkin was unable to get a military escort from the Virginia 
Regiment even though Dinwiddie authorized it, and the magistrates and 
citizens along the way refused to cooperate in prosecuting the whisky 
dealers.” 
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Atkin believed that to protect fully the entire colony from the French war 
parties, Gist should establish two stations on the Virginia frontier. One 
should be in the southwest at either Fort Lyttleton at the head of the 
Roanoke River or at Dickenson’s Fort near the head of the James; the other 
should be in the northwest at one of the forts on the South Branch of the 
Potomac. Atkin instructed Gist to make a tour of the frontier to determine 
the best locations for the two stations, to investigate the possibility of storing 
all the Indian goods at Staunton, which was centrally located between the 
two stations, and to observe whether wagon transport or only pack horses 
would be the best possible method of moving goods between the stations. At 
the conclusion of his tour, Gist was to notify Atkin and either Dinwiddie or 
Washington of his decisions so that they might send him the Indian goods 
by the speediest and most direct route. Gist was then to build for the 
Indians “a proper House at each of [the two stations] for their Accommoda- 
tion after their own Manner; the Cost whereof (90 foot by 26), according 
to Mr. Smith’s Estimate, will be but £35.”" 

Gist, whose chief residence was at the northwestern station at or near 
Winchester, divided his time between the two agency posts as he saw fit and 
directed his employees as he judged best. The latter, who were appointed 
by Atkin, consisted of Richard Smith and John Watts, who doubled as 
interpreters for the Cherokees and as conductors of their war parties through 
the colony or on scouting expeditions, and Thomas Rutherford, who was the 
conductor for the Catawbas. In addition, two woodsmen were hired, with 
the approval of the Indians concerned, to accompany the conductors on their 
trips.* 

Atkin’s instructions also gave a complete discussion of the functions of the 
Indian scouting parties which were raised among the Cherokees and 
Catawbas in the south to serve on the Virginia frontier. Their primary use 
was as scouts to protect the western settlements, but they were not completely 
discouraged from attacking the French to the north, and on occasion they 
were to be used to capture French prisoners near Fort Du Quesne to use as 
sources of information. As nearly as possible, one third of the Indians were 
kept at the southwestern station and two thirds at the northwestern, where 
the danger was greatest. Each party was divided into two sections which 
went on scouting duty alternately and remained between expeditions at the 
stations in order to protect them from surprise attack. The Indians, who 
were hired for three months’ service, were fitted out for war by Gist with the 
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goods provided for that purpose. At the end of the three months’ period, 
Gist gave them the cloth and other presents which they had been promised 
by Atkin and his agents in the South.* 

The Virginia legislature passed an act in June 1757 offering the Indians 
friendly to the English a reward of forty-five pounds for bringing in prisoner 
an enemy Indian and forty pounds for killing one. Atkin was opposed to 
the act on the ground that such payments frequently worked to the detriment 
of the English. The killing of an enemy could seldom be proven except 
with the presentation of a scalp, 


. . . Of which the Cherokees in particular have found the Art of making four out of 
one Enemy killed, & being unwilling . . . to deliver them . . ., they have it in their 
Power to produce the same again, so that a wide Door is open thereby to Fraud or 
Imposition & consequently great Expence; And moreover by such large Rewards, 
private scalping is encouraged, . . . [since the law provides] so many Temptations to 
some Indians in Amity with us, to kill others that are our Friends. 


Therefore Atkin ordered Gist not to tell the Indians of the new law but to 
urge them to keep the scalps they took and to reward them for bravery 
without regard to the scalps. 

Governor Dinwiddie issued a proclamation in May 1757 ordering the 
county justices or other officials along the route followed by the Indians on 
their way through Virginia to supply these Indians with provisions. Atkin 
did not believe the system was efficient enough and was much better pleased 
with the newer method, whereby the contractors for the Virginia Regiment, 
William Ramsay in Hampshire County and Thomas Walker in Augusta 
County, would also furnish the Indians with provisions. Atkin was not 
certain of the details of the business, but he told Gist to handle the entire 
matter and make sure that the contractors had the provisions in the right 
place at the right time, and to take special care that the Indians received as 
little rum as possible.” 

Atkin also told Gist that both the Cherokees and Catawbas had complained 
of the many soldiers of the Virginia Regiment and other persons who 
insisted on going along on the Indian scouting expeditions. The Virginians 
were not accustomed to such a life and were unfit for it; they could not keep 
the Indian pace in marching or running, they made too much noise, and 
they built fires which could attract the enemy. Gist was therefore to 

35Instructions to Christopher Gist Esquire . . . , November 16, 1757, Loudoun Papers, 4847. 
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prevent any Virginians from accompanying the Indians unless the Indians 
requested it, and in any case the Indians were to be under their own 
command and were to operate in their own fashion. Atkin also told Gist to 

ent friction between the two races by requiring the Indians to camp 
outside the forts and settlements unless the buildings for their accommoda- 
tion were available.* 

Christopher Gist was authorized also to prevent anyone from interfering 
with him in the performance of his duty and from carrying on any dealings 
with the Indians, especially the selling of liquor to them, without permission. 
Gist was also empowered to secure proper escorts for the Indians by present- 
ing the governor's proclamation of May 1757 to the proper civil or military 
authorities. In case anyone should interfere with him or refuse assistance, 
he was to notify Washington so that action could be taken. At the same 
time, Gist was to keep a journal of all his activities and to send by Indian 
runners to Atkin, who expected to be among the Catawba towns of North 
and South Carolina or perhaps among the Overhill Cherokees, an account 
of all transactions “fit for me to be acquainted with.”” 

But the most important of Gist’s duties was the aid he could give the 
military forces. Atkin told Gist 


. . . to promote & keep upon your Part, with the Colonel and other Officers of the 
Virginia Regiment . . . the best Harmony in your Power, without departing from your 
Duty. You are to impart to him, or to any of them, whatever Information comes to 
your Knowledge, that may be of Use to them to know at their respective Posts.” 


This would very likely be Gist’s easiest duty, since he was a former captain 
in the regiment and a friend of most of its officers, while his son Nathaniel 
was a lieutenant and his son Thomas an ensign in it. Gist was fortunate in 
having as his immediate superior Colonel George Washington, who recog- 
nized the tremendous difficulties connected with any transactions with the 
Indians; the friendship between Gist and Washington undoubtedly enabled 
the Indian agency and the Virginia Regiment to work in closer harmony 
than would otherwise have been possible. When John Blair, the president 
of the Virginia Council, wrote Washington of the impending arrival of a 
large group of Indians whose presence had not been expected or solicited, 
Washington expressed his faith in Gist’s ability to handle the situation. “As 
I am not entrusted with the management of Indian Affairs,” Washington 
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stated, “farther than directing their war-route’s (and even here, they are 
governed by caprice and whim rather than by real design), I am of opinion, 
I should only share in Mr. Gist’s embarrassments, without rendering him, 
the desired assistance.”*' The officers of the Virginia Regiment did every- 
thing they could to keep the Indians satisfied but they never dealt with the 
Indians except through Gist.” 

Even more important to the military effort than Gist’s dealings with the 
Virginia Regiment was his assistance to the British troops when they should 
take the offensive against the French. Atkin instructed Gist that he was 


. . . in a particular Manner not to fail, of giving all the Assistance possible with the 
Indians to the King’s troops in the Neighborhood of this Colony, in case you shall 
have Notice of their marching, . . . And you are to communicate any Intelligence of 
Importance with Respect to the Enemy, to the Commanding Officer of the said 
Troops, or to the Commander in chief of this Colony, or if proper to his Excellency the 
Earl of Loudoun . . . according as you shall judge from the Nature of the Intelligence 
& its Circumstances, to whom it ought to be first made known.* 


But dealing with the British officers was not so easy, and Gist was to suffer 
with Washington and other provincial leaders through his association with 


the regulars. 
II 


The Virginia frontiers remained comparatively quiet during the winter of 
1757-1758, although the Cherokees under Little Carpenter continued their 
scouting expeditions against the French Indians on both the Virginia and 
South Carolina frontiers and brought in a great many enemy scalps.“ 
Christopher Gist attempted to establish a communications or express system 
that would keep him informed of the progress of the Indians through the 
colony and that would also serve to transmit the Indians’ letters to the 
Virginia government.* Gist spent most of his time during this period in 
settling his accounts and sending to the Virginia authorities itemized lists of 
the goods he had distributed to the Indians.“ In February, Gist wrote 
Washington that he had received his last letter and said that he was 
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. . . very much Oblig’d to you for ye Acct. of the Indians being on their March, Some 
flying report we had before which few Credited, your Account is all we have for 
certain as yet.*’ 

I have made up the Accts, for the last year and Sent them down by Mr. Cromwell 
with a Return of all the goods on hand to the Last day December last. very little has 
been Disposed of Since, Blankets guns and Ammonition is none except 12 guns in the 
last cargo and they very bad. but as You are going to Williamsburg you will see the 
Returns with President Blair, you will then be a Judge what may be Necessary for the 
ensuing Season 

As to the Price of Goods left in my hands by Mr. Atkin I cant Say, what the 
Amount May be, but I think I could have bought as Much and as good for £300—if 
the Governor says they are worth £1000 it may be so, I have rendered the Accts, where 
they are and how Disposed of to the President.® 


Christopher Gist again encountered the machinations of Richard Pearis 
in February 1758. Even though Pearis had received a captain’s commission 
in Maryland after he had been discharged by Dinwiddie, he continued to 
make trouble for the Indian service. “His first Step is to inflame the Indians 
against their Interpreter, . . . for they'll not suffer any Person whom they 
imagine to be a Liar in their Councils, and Pearris is the only Man in these 
Parts, that can speak their Language.” He had already aroused the Indians 
against the Indian service before he was detected at a council held at Fort 
Frederick, Maryland, between several officers of the Virginia Regiment and 
a party of Cherokees who had just come from Fort Cumberland, Maryland, 
where Pearis was stationed. The Indians told the council that Pearis had 
told them “to go down to the Governor [of Maryland] and . . . if they did 
not they would not receive any Presents, that Letters had come . . . from Mr. 
Atkins directing that they should receive nothing but Trifles.” Then Pearis 
asked the Indians “if Smith the Interpreter had not a red laced Jacket,” and 
when the Indian chief said yes, Pearis stated that “Mr. Atkins gave it to him 
to tell Lies for him . . . you saw what Presents I got for Warhatchatea, but 
now you get Nothing.” The council explained to the Cherokees that only 
Atkin or Gist could manage Indian affairs, with the idea that the Indians 
were mistaken in what Pearis had said. When it was determined that they 
were telling the truth, the council told the Indians that they might go to see 
the governor and learn the true facts. However, as Gist was then at the 
South Branch of the Potomac, where he was awaiting the arrival of a large 
group of southern Indians on their way to Winchester, the interpreter might 


47These Indians were those referred to by John Blair and were a source of embarrassment to 
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be needed by Gist. The council closed when the Indians decided to 


accompany Smith, the interpreter, to meet Gist and secure his permission for 
Smith to go with them to Annapolis. The Virginia officers then sent a copy 
of the proceedings, signed by Christopher Gist, to John Blair, who forwarded 
it to Governor Sharpe of Maryland with the request that the situation be 
remedied.” 

With the coming of spring, Gist was kept increasingly busy fitting out the 
Indian war parties and presenting them with goods. By the first of April it 
was reported that two hundred and fifty Cherokees and fifty Catawbas had 
already arrived at Winchester in groups of twenty and thirty. Gist had 
already sent one hundred of them on a scouting expedition toward Fort Du 
Quesne while he had another hundred ready to go and was still in the 
process of equipping the remainder. As it turned out, the raiding parties 
were forced to return within a week because a heavy snow blocked the 
passages through the mountains. The Indians complained greatly of the lack 
of presents for them, and Gist, who was still waiting for a fresh supply of 
goods, was required to use all his influence and persuasive powers with them, 
for it “required a superior address and delicacy to retain them into our 
Service as they are quite sensible of their own great Importance, fickle, ill to 
please, & avaricious of their interest.”” 

The Indian situation in the Ohio region began to brighten during the 
early months of 1758 when Teedyuscung, one of the most important of the 
Delaware chieftains, made overtures of peace to the Pennsylvania authori- 
ties. When the treaty of friendship was finally worked out, the officers of 
the Virginia Regiment stationed at Fort Loudoun had to decide whether the 
matter could be told to the southern Indians without incurring their dis- 
pleasure and thereby prejudicing the war effort. The Cherokees had 
requested that no peace be made because it would leave them to the 
hostility of their enemies. The officers called in Christopher Gist to ask his 
opinion and he assured them “that such a Proposal, he believed, could not 
with Safety, nor without the greatest Danger of the Indians’ Displeasure, be 
communicated to them; and that if it should, there is no Interpreter here 
capable of doing it.”** Fortunately for the well-being of Virginia and of the 
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British military success, Sir William Johnson secured the making of a treaty 
between the northern and southern Indians later in the year. 

During the spring of 1758, British military activity became a reality 
rather than a plan. William Pitt gained complete control of Britain’s 
military tactics and opened the year by removing the Earl of Loudoun from 
the supreme command and replacing him with General James Abercromby.* 
Pitt provided for two campaigns in America, one for the north and one for 
the Ohio country, which latter involved an attack on Fort Du Quesne to be 
led by General John Forbes, an experienced and able Scottish regular army 
officer.* Happily for Washington and the other colonial officers, they were 
to rank immediately below the regular officers of the same rank.* Forbes had 
as his second in command the Swiss Colonel Henry Bouquet of the Royal 
American Regiment. Although Forbes and Bouquet were supposed to have 
command of five thousand provincial troops, most of these never materialized. 

Forbes’s first plan was to assemble his troops at the mouth of Conoco- 
cheague Creek on the Potomac and then march them to Fort Cumberland, 
from whence they would follow Braddock’s road to Fort Du Quesne.* This 
plan was changed when Abercromby made Sir John St. Clair, who had 
served in that capacity under Braddock, the deputy quartermaster-general 
in charge of supplies.*” By the middle of May, Forbes had decided that the 
opening of a new road from Raystown, Pennsylvania, to Fort Ligonier to 
Fort Du Quesne would be the preferable route because of the shorter 
distance, the closeness of the grain supplies of Pennsylvania, and the 
surprise it would be to the French. The only bad feature was the added 
time that it would take to clear the new read,™ since the enlistments of the 
colonial troops would expire in December 1758. Washington and the 
Virginia authorities were angered by the decision to avoid Virginia territory 
during the campaign, believing it was mainly due to Pennsylvania influence. 
Forbes set about his campaign slowly and methodically, omitting no oppor- 
tunity to insure its success. Colonel Bouquet and Colonel James Burd of 
Pennsylvania set out several weeks ahead of the troops to open a road and 
build the necessary storehouses and fortifications along the line of march.” 
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The importance and responsibilities of Gist’s position as deputy Indian 
agent for Virginia vastly increased with the military activity of the Forbes 
campaign. ‘Thus it was not too surprising that the job should attract a rival 
in the person of Captain Abraham Bosomworth of South Carolina, who 
desired to be placed in charge of all Indian affairs connected with the military 
command.” Bosomworth, who was experienced in dealing with the southern 
Indians, had been sent sometime earlier by Lord Loudoun on a mission to 
the Cherokees and had been ordered to remain in the Carolinas, but when 
he could not find a guide, his inordinate ambition led him to Williamsburg 
to confer with President Blair and to Winchester to collect the Indians 
already there for scouting expeditions. Evidently he did not impress Gist, 
who set him to delivering goods to the Indians. Bosomworth’s audacity 
carried through his plan of calculated ambition, for he wrote General 
Abercromby with no authority whatever, 


... that you will grant me full Powers & Authority to demand and require the aid and 
assistance of Mr. Atkin’s Deputy and all Interpreters and Conductors whatever who 
are all Subordinate to your Excellys Command & they must follow & obey such 
Orders & Directions as I shall think Proper to give for the Good of the Service & the 
better Regulation & Management of Indians going to War particularly when accom- 
panying an Army.®! 


When Abercromby received the letter, he wrote General Forbes with the 
assumption that he knew the details of the affair, to be very careful of 
superseding the king’s commission to Atkin and his deputies.” Despite this 
word of caution and the questionable legality of the action, Bosomworth 
succeeded in his campaign and became a liaison agent between the Indian 
service and the army. He lost no opportunity of making his own position 
appear more important and Gist’s trivial. He belittled Gist’s performance of 
his duties® and was probably responsible for St. Clair’s opinion, when he 
stored a large quantity of goods and cash with Gist at Winchester, that “I 
shall not say but some of this money may remain with Gist but in the 
Employment he is, there is no avoiding trusting him.”* Bosomworth’s 
ability was not so much in doubt as were his motives. Even Colonel Bouquet 
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was influenced to say that Bosomworth would be more suitable than Gist to 
manage the Cherokees during Forbes’ campaign.” However, the Virginia 
authorities were not impressed by Bosomworth’s pretentions, and when he 
called himself a superintendent of Indian affairs in the presence of Wash- 
ington, the Virginia colonel wrote to St. Clair a letter of complaint and 
contempt. 

Since one of the major causes of Braddock’s defeat in 1755 had been the 
absence of Indian support, General Forbes was determined that the same 
should not be true of his expedition. The Cherokees, Catawbas, and 
Creeks therefore became important factors in the military plans of 1758, and 
the Indian service became the agency which carried out negotiations, al- 
though there was some rather unwelcome interference from the British 
military authorities. The Virginians, including Gist, had not only to 
contend with the usual lack of respect for their abilities, which the British 
officers took little trouble to conceal, and with the usual jealousy of Maryland 
and South Carolina for Virginia's predominance in colonial affairs, but also 
with the activities of Bosomworth with the British in Pennsylvania and with 
the spitefulness of Pearis in Maryland. These last were sources of embar- 
rassment and annoyance to Gist and may actually have hampered the 
conduct of Indian affairs. 

Edmund Atkin, who did not arrive in Charleston until March 23, 1758, 
had been ordered by the Earl of Loudoun to assemble the Indians at 
Winchester, while Colonel William Byrd of Virginia had been sent to 
confer with Governor Lyttleton of South Carolina. Atkin did not act with 
any more speed than usual, which caused the governor to state that he 
evidently thought he could live in Charleston and make only occasional 
visits to the Indians, a point of view that caused Lyttleton to recommend to 
the Lords of Trade a new plan of organization for the Indian service.” 
Byrd carried a letter from Atkin to Old Hop urging him to go with his 
Cherokee warriors to Winchester, and at the same time Atkin wrote 
Loudoun that he had notified Gist to prepare for the arrival of the Indians.* 
All of the lower Cherokees had already gone north, so that Byrd gathered 
about sixty Indians and sent them to Virginia. By April 10, five hundred 
Indians had arrived at Winchester, and by May 1, there were six hundred 
fifty. Washington ordered Gist to send St. Clair a detailed report of how 
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many Indians of what tribes had come through Winchester, and how many 
Gist expected, “together with a succinct account of indian affairs in general,” 
so that he and Forbes might know the exact situation.” Gist, who expected 
a total of at least one thousand Indians, sent Forbes a list of goods to fit them 
out for war and provide them with presents. Although the cost was nearly 
eight thousand pounds, Abercromby advised Forbes to do everything 
necessary to keep the southern Indians satisfied.” The cost of maintaining 
the Cherokees had proven such a drain on Virginia’s finances that Lord 
Loudoun had earlier approved a plan whereby the Crown would pay the 
expense of supplying the Creeks.” St. Clair thus stepped in to supply the 
Indians with provisions, which relieved Gist of anxiety on that score. 
Washington and Gist, who were grateful for St. Clair’s aid, did all in their 
power to keep the Indians in attendance, but they were apprehensive that 
if Forbes’s troops did not march soon the Indians would return home.” 
Gist, who spent the first part of May in Williamsburg settling his accounts 
with the Virginia government, acted as liaison officer between Washington 
and President Blair in planning how to deal with the situation.” The 
problem became worse when the Cherokees began entering the settled parts 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania and Major Francis Halkett, one of Forbes’s 
chief aides, wrote Washington a request to prevent it. Washington relayed 
the affair to Gist, who did all he could to put an end to it, but unsuccessfully, 
especially since both provinces had unwisely and against the terms of Atkin’s 
commission invited the Indians into the settled parts of the colonies to 
receive presents. Gist and Washington were inclined to place the blame on 
the colonial authorities, who should have known that the Indians were 
likely to return anywhere they had any expectation of receiving presents.” 

Even more serious disorders arose on the southern Virginia frontier in the 
spring of 1758. Cherokee Indians traveling through Bedford and Halifax 
counties took horses belonging to the settlers and when the frontiersmen, 
seeking to recover their lost property, came into armed conflict with the 
Indians, both whites and Indians were killed. Hostile feelings were aroused 
on each side, causing similar outbreaks to occur. Virginia frontiersmen 
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attacked groups of Cherokees returning to the Indian towns and during the 
course of the summer killed about thirty of them. A few Indians sought 
revenge, but both the Virginia authorities and the Cherokee leaders, who 
admitted that the Indians were the aggressors, tried to prevent war.” Gist's 

blem was even more complicated, since he not only had to prevent 
hostilities but also to keep the Indians from deserting the British military 
campaign. On one occasion at least, an Indian tried to pass the scalps of two 
Englishmen as those of the enemy and Gist discovered ~ fraud, though in 
order to prevent “bad talks” he gave the Indian presents and pretended to 
believe his story.” 

But the Indians continued to disappear. Bouquet, who was engaged in 
building the military road to the west and in erecting storehouses and 
fortifications at strategic spots, was becoming more anxious for Indian sup- 
port. He wrote Forbes, asking him to order Gist to send Little Carpenter to 
Raystown by the Pennsylvania road at the earliest opportunity.” Gist was 
unable to provide the Indians, however, though he both promised and 

to do so. The British officers knew very little of the difficulty of 
inducing the Indians to do anything to which they were not inclined. 
Bouquet, probably influenced by Bosomworth, announced that “Gist’s 
Catawbas and Cherokees exist only in his imagination, and are reduced to 28 
Tuscaroras and Nantaways, better fitted to carry off our presents than to 
fight. We must no longer count on any but ourselves.”” Governor James 
Glen of South Carolina seems to have been motivated more by protocol than 
by efficiency, though even here his argument is questionable, when he 
confirmed Bouquet’s report on the Tuscaroras at Winchester and said that 
“tis a fortnight ago since I had the Account of the Catawbas & Cherokees 
both which I Judged to be without foundation then, Capt. Gist should not 
upon such slight surmises write to the General and indeed I think at all 
times his Correspondence ought to be conducted through some other 
Channel.”” Glen appears to have been unduly stiff-necked, since Gist’s 
commission from Atkin ordered him to write directly to the commander in 
chief. And Glen evidently had not consulted Colonel William Byrd, who 
was still in the Carolinas attempting unsuccessfully to collect Indians for the 
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Forbes campaign; Byrd was fully aware and respectful of Gist’s difficulties.” 

Gist wrote to Washington in July 1758 giving him the latest news from 
the northern military campaign as well as the reason the Indians were not 
coming to Winchester in the near future as expected. He wrote: 


. . . here with you you have the agreeable News of taking all the Outworks at 
Lewisburg. your Papers will come by the Command & as the Carolina Soldiers had no 
Arms I Sent Capt. Tom with 25 Indians as far as South Branch who is to come back to 
this town, from there; as no doubt you will Send a Guard to South Branch, to take 
Care of these 50 Waggons with Stores & Provisions, & as your waggons will come 
again the Same Indians will come then with Me. I have advices from the Cherokee 
Country that the Indians will not come until the heat is a little over, I Sent Smith 
away the 14th, the express Met him at augusta. I ordered Mr. Cromwell with him 
who will Delay no time, they cannot be here in less than forty days from this day, I 
believe it is a good thing Smith is gone there as he will Set everything right. 

I have a letter from Mr. Turner to General Forbes, which I am going with My 
Self. he is at Carlyle the waggons is at Parrises. the Bearer Set Out at 10 OClock. 
hope you will See him to morrow. let him come with the next command or Sooner. 


excuse hast.8! 


Gist left for Carlisle immediately after writing Washington. He found 
only fifty Indians at Fort Cumberland and eighty at Raystown, but the 
army was expecting more daily.” Gist found that Colonel Bouquet and his 
troops were in high spirits and ready to march, waiting only for General 
Forbes to give them orders. Gist spent much of the next few months traveling 
between his headquarters at Winchester and the British army at Raystown 
and Carlisle. He returned to Winchester from one of these trips on August 
3, 1758, when he found from George Turner, one of Colonel Byrd’s 
employees who had just returned from a thousand mile trip to the Cherokees, 
that Little Carpenter stated that unless General Forbes or Colonel Byrd sent 
for him he would not go back to the frontier until autumn, when he would 
join the army with three hundred warriors. Turner was out of funds when 
he reached Winchester and had to be supplied by Gist before he could even 
post a letter to Byrd. 

Gist, who was in Raystown, Pennsylvania, during the early part of 
September 1758 found his duties increased, as did Washington, when the 
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new governor of Virginia, Francis Fauquier, asked that the Virginia Regi- 


ment and the Indian service supply him with an exact account of the 
condition of their affairs so that he might acquaint himself with the details 
of his new position.* Gist was never as close to Fauquier as he had been to 
Dinwiddie, although there was less reason for him to be, since much of his 
business was now carried on with the military command rather than with the 
colonial government. 

By September 1758 Forbes’s army had advanced to Fort Ligonier at 
Loyalhanna and had largely solved the bitter dispute with Colonel Wash- 
ington, who bordered on insubordination in his efforts to induce the general 
to travel by way of Fort Cumberland rather than to take the Pennsylvania 
route. But except for the defeat of a part of the army under Major Grant of 
the British Highland Regiment in September, a disaster in which Thomas, 
Gist’s youngest son, had been captured by Indians, and the ravages of the 
French Indians on the Virginia frontier, the British and colonials had reason 
to be optimistic. The problem of supplying the army had largely been 
settled, though Forbes had to threaten to use force before the Pennsylvanians 
came to his aid with their wagons and provisions. The French, who were 
overconfident of the strength of Fort Du Quesne, sallied out to attack the 
British at Fort Ligonier; when the French were repulsed, the Indians, who 
had been placed so as to bear the brunt of the battle, deserted. As a result, 
Teedyuscung had been sent by the Delawares, Shawnees, and Mingoes to 
Philadelphia to make peace with the English. Christian Frederick Post, a 
Moravian missionary, was sent on two journeys to the Ohio Indians,” and 
a treaty was made with them at Easton, Pennsylvania, in October 1758, 
whereby the English gave up all claim to the Pennsylvania land west of the 
Appalachians. Gist’s feelings on this latter point must have been somewhat 
bitter, and the Indians were not too thoroughly convinced that the English 
intended to give up settlement of the region between the mountains and the 
forks of the Ohio. 

General Forbes arrived at Fort Ligonier on November 2, 1758; five thou- 
sand troops had already assembled. Little Carpenter and about thirty 
Cherokees arrived at Winchester in early September, when Gist had fitted 
them out for war and sent them on to Raystown to join the army.*” These 

ee to Fauquier, September 2, 1758, Fitzpatrick, Writings of George Washington, II, 
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Indians, after getting all the presents they could from both Gist and Forbes, 
marched to Loyalhanna and then deserted in the middle of November, 
taking with them everything they could.” Forbes was forced to depend for 
Indian support on a few Catawbas and Cherokees and a small number of 
northern Indians brought him by George Croghan. When Colonels 
Washington and Mercer engaged in a brief skirmish with the French on 
November 12, they took a prisoner who informed them that Fort Du Quesne 
was practically undefended, since the Indians and most of the Canadians 
had left it. Forbes immediately moved his army forward as fast as it could 
go. On November 25, the English arrived at the fort to find it completely 
destroyed by the retreating French. 

Christopher Gist probably did not accompany the army on its march to 
Fort Du Quesne, but likely remained at Winchester, where his duties were 
comparatively routine through the winter of 1758-1759. Although his work 
in handling the southern Indians would appear to have been futile, and 
although Indian activity had lessened, Gist was not idle. With the expulsion 
of the French from the forks of the Ohio, Governor Dinwiddie’s proclama- 
tion of 1754, which promised land bounties to volunteers in the Virginia 
military service, went into effect. Gist was selected as the surveyor to lay off 
these lands in addition to his duties as deputy Indian agent; the job involved 
a certain amount of travel between his headquarters at Winchester, the seat 
of government at Williamsburg, and the site of the lands on the Ohio. He 
was still engaged in surveying these lands at the time of his death.” 

With the coming of spring in 1759, Christopher Gist was kept busy 
managing the Indians on the Virginia frontier. The French throughout 1759 
continued to send raiding parties of their Indian allies against the English 
settlements, where they slaughtered and took prisoner a great many of the 
English. Gist was involved in buying back the prisoners” and in continuing 
to fit out the Indians friendly to the British for war against the French. 
Because of the hostility of most of the southern Indians, he was forced to 
rely heavily on the Catawbas.” The savagery of Indian warfare caused one 
of Gist’s friends to appeal to him, saying, “Do Dear Gist Incite the Indians 
by all the influence you have over them to exert themselves to drive the 


88Forbes to Byrd, November 19, 1758, ibid, 256-257. 
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Barbourous Inhumane Enemy out of their Lurking Places.”** How successful 
Gist was in handling Indians can be seen from the statement of a group of 
Catawbas that as “their Father Capt. Gist was dead, it was better to return 
Home.”™ And Gist also kept his accounts in such good shape that when 
they were submitted to General Forbes they were accepted without 
question.* 

Christopher Gist remained active in the performance of his duties until 
the time of his death, which took place “on the Road from Williamsburg 
[the 25th of July, 1759] with the Small Pox.”” 


%3Stevens and Kent, Papers of Colonel H Bouquet, Series 21644, ‘ 
MIbid,, Series 21644, part 2, p. 26. 
bid., Series 21645, 65. 
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GENERAL HENRY HOPKINS SIBLEY: 
MILITARY INVENTOR 


by Carrot H. Quenzei* 


Fits was written to a useful, albeit ill-starred, career when General Henry 
Hopkins Sibley died in Fredericksburg, Virginia on Monday, August 23, 
1886, and was buried there the following day.’ One of his inventions pro- 
vided shelter for United States soldiers for almost forty years and another 
heated their tents for eighty years. 

A resident of Fredericksburg for at least eight years, Sibley conformed 
to the stereotype of the inventor who received but meagre returns from an 
invention that was highly profitable to someone else. In his will he 
bequeathed both money and ideas for inventions, but these extensive 
bequests never materialized because he and his heirs failed to collect more 
than $100,000 in long overdue royalties from the United States Govern- 
ment.” These claims were pressed for more than forty years after his death.* 

Sibley, who attained the rank of major in the United States Army and 
that of brigadier general in the Confederate and Egyptian armies, was 
born at Natchitoches, Louisiana, on May 20, 1816.* His father was Samuel 


Hopkins Sibley, a native of Newport, Rhode Island, who married Margaret 
I. McDonald on June 22, 1809, at Wilmington, North Carolina. Henry's 
mother was born in Falmouth, Jamaica. | 

His grandfather, Dr. John Sibley, was a native of Sutton, Massachusetts, 
and a surgeon’s mate in the Revolutionary War, who subsequently prac- 


*Dr. Quenzel is Librarian and Professor of Hi in Mary Washin of the Universi 
of Virginia. He wishes to acknowledge the po from Mr. Edward 
Steere, a rtment of Defense historian assigned to the Office of the Quartermaster General; 
Messrs, Charles W. Ellsworth, Jr., James D. Walker, and Raymond P. Flynn, National Archives; 
Messrs. James J. Slattery and Charles R. Emrick, Jr., Library, Quartermaster Technical Training 
Service, Fort Lee, Virginia; Major K. H. Dodd, Adjutant, Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot; 
Mrs. Dorothy P. Shepherd and Miss Dorothy Savage, Library, Department of the Army, for 
information on the dates the Army adopted and discontinued using certain equipment. He also 
wishes to express his appreciation to Mr. Ezra J. Warner, Douglas, Arizona; W. E. G. McMurry, 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri; Mr. J. Mitchell Reames, Library, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; and Mr. J. Ashley Sibley, Jr., Shreveport, Louisiana, for data 
on General Sibley’s family. 

1Fredericksburg Star, August 25, 1886. Sibley was —— buried in the Confederate cemetery. 

2Circuit Court of the City of Fredericksburg, Will Book I, pp. 161-163. 

369 Congress, 1 sess., “Report 344,” Senate Reports, Vol. A.; 70 Congress, 1 sess., “H.R. 
8749,” p. 7, House of R tatives Bills, 1927-29, vol. XIV. 

4Letter from William E. G. McMurry to Ezra J. Warner, June 6, 1954, quoting ms. signed 
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ticed medicine in Massachusetts and in North Carolina where he also 
published the Fayetteville Gazette. Dr. Sibley moved to Natchitoches in 
1803, where he served as a contract surgeon to the United States troops for 
most of the next five years and was the Indian Agent of Orleans Territory 
from 1805 to 1815.° 

A diary which he kept on a journey up the Red River and the historical 
sketches of some of the Indian tribes, ‘which he prepared for President 
Thomas Jefferson, were published by the United States government. They 
are still an important source of information on early Louisiana.’ 

The Doctor was a member of the Louisiana State Senate, a parish judge, 
a colonel of militia, and a successful cotton planter, cattle raiser, and salt 
manufacturer. His large land holdings included the plantation which is 
now the campus of Northwestern State College of Louisiana.* Dr. John’s 
cousin, Solomon Sibley of Detroit, was an important figure in the early 
history of Michigan. Solomon’s son, Henry Hastings Sibley, was an out- 
standing leader in early Minnesota. 

Henry’s uncle, George Champlin Sibley, was an Indian agent, explorer, 
a commissioner to mark the Santa Fe Trail, and a founder of what subse- 
quently became Lindenwood College at St. Charles, Missouri. Uncle 
George was a friend of the Indian and a bitter foe of certain fur traders 
whom he charged with swindling and corrupting the redman.” 

Henry Hopkins Sibley was a cadet in the United States Military Academy 
from July 1, 1833, to July 1, 1838, when he was graduated and appointed 
a second lieutenant in the Second Dragoons. Sibley ranked 31 in a graduat- 
ing class of 45."' His classmates included such future generals as P. G. T. 
Beauregard who ranked second, Irvin McDowell, William Hardee, and 
Robert S. Granger.” 


6Albert C. Witbeck, ham, Histor of American Biography (New 1935), 
XVII, 135; Clarence S. B Me ewspapers (Worcester, 
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Before the Mexican War he saw duty fighting the Seminoles in Florida; 
and as recruiting officer, regimental adjutant, member of the garrisons at 
Fort Jesup, Louisiana, and Fort Washita, Indian Territory; and in the 
military occupation of Texas." 

On January 8, 1840, Sibley married Charlotte Kendall, the eldest 
daughter of William Kendall, a native of Massachusetts and an officer 
in the Regular Army during the War of 1812."* 

During the Mexican War Sibley was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, 
the skirmish at Medellin, the battles of Cerro Gordo, Contreras, and 
Churubusco, and the capture of Mexico City. On March 25, 1847, he 
was brevetted major for “Gallant and Meritorious Conduct” in the affair 
at Medellin.” 

His post-Mexican War service with the United States Army included 
garrison, recruiting, scouting, and frontier duty. In Texas he was stationed 
at Fort Graham, Fort Croghan, the Clear Fork of the Brazos River, and 
Fort Belknap and in New Mexico at Fort Marcy, Fort Defiance, Albuquer- 
que, and Taos. He helped to quell the disturbances in Kansas from 1855 
to 1857, and he was a member of the Utah and Navajo expeditions.” 

These assignments did not absorb all of Sibley’s time. On April 22, 1856, 
he was granted United States Patent 14,740 for an improved conical tent 
which he described as easily pitched by a single pole, arranged with an 
iron tripod constructed so the legs worked upon hinges and folded against 
the pole.” 

Approximately five years later, a military authority praised it as a tent 
in which a fire can be made in the center and twelve soldiers sleep com- 
fortably with their feet to the fire.” Still later an enlisted man termed Sibley 
tents as “cumbersome, conical caravansaries” in which 18 soldiers lie upon 
the ground with their feet toward the center.” 

In February 1858 the War Department entered into a contract with 
Sibley through W. E. Jones, his agent, to pay him a royalty of five dollars 
13Cullum, Biographical Register, I, 721. 
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for each of his tents manufactured for the United States Army. This con- 
tract was to continue until January 1, 1859, and thereafter until notice was 
given of its termination. This notice was never given.” 

On April 16, 1858, Sibley assigned to a fellow officer, William W. Burns, 
a half-interest in his tent invention and in all benefits, profits, and royalties 
which should arise therefrom after February 22, 1858. This proved to be a 
highly profitable investment for the wife of this Ohio-born West Pointer 
who eventually became both a brigadier general of United States Volunteers 
and a brevet brigadier general of the United States Army.” 

After successful litigation the total receipts of the Burns estate from 
tent royalties were approximately $110,000 as compared to the slightly 
less than $8,500 received by the inventor. This glaring discrepancy in 
treatment resulted primarily from Burns’ remaining loyal to the United 
States during the Civil War while Sibley, as will be noted, resigned his 
commission and fought for the Confederacy. The War Department stopped 
payment of Sibley’s half of the royalty on each tent on August 22, 1861, 
and on December 26, 1861, it ceased royalties payments to Burns.” 

The Quartermaster General of the United States testified that 3,583 
Sibley tents were manufactured prior to the Civil War, 43,958 during that 
war and 935 from the expiration of the patent in 1873 to February 1888.” 

The ascendancy of the Sibley tent was successfully challenged in the 
1880's when it was gradually superseded by the conical wall tent which 
in turn was replaced by an improved conical tent developed by Major 
Charles W. Williams.* The Sibley tent complete was priced at $25.22 in 
1888 when its manufacture was discontinued. This item appeared for the 
next eight years in the Army price lists with the notation “Until exhausted, 
manufacture having ceased.” Thereafter the Sibley tent was omitted from 
the price lists so it seems safe to assume that the supply was exhausted in 


1896 or early in 1897.” 
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Although no record has been found of Sibley’s having received a patent 
for, or royalties from, a tent stove, he had apparently invented one by 
1861. On August 30, 1861, Lieutenant Colonel D. H. Vinton, Deputy 
Quartermaster, U.S.A., contracted with Peter Tyrell and James Moore of 
New York City, for the manufacture and delivery of 1,000 Sibley tent 
stoves of “Russia iron” at $4.75 per stove.”” 

A month and a half later Colonel Vinton described the No. 1 model 
Sibley tent stove as an air tight cylinder 30 inches tall, with an 18 inch 
base diameter, five sections of pipe tapering from 5 to 4 inches and nesting 
in one section, a hinge or slide door 8 inches high, 6 inches wide and 
8 inches from the bottom. This model weighed 30 pounds. He also for- 
warded specifications for a 25-pound and an 18-pound model. 

Proof that the Sibley tent stove was being used by June 1862 is found 
in the report of an assistant quartermaster at New Orleans who listed 57 
of them on hand there at the beginning of the 1862-1863 fiscal year and 87 
at its end.” The Army was reported as having 8,633 of these stoves on hand 
July 1, 1864, and 7,453 a year later. During the ensuing twelve months 76 
were added by purchase and 265 by capture, and 1,281 were lost, destroyed, 
or sold.” 

Although the specifications for stoves were changed during the 1893- 
1894 fiscal year, the Sibley continued to be the official stove until it was 
superseded by the M-1941, which was developed by the Jeffersonville 
Quartermaster Depot, as its designation would indicate, in 1941. The 
Sibley stove was a grateless wood burner that could not use hard fuels 
successfully, a serious defect at a time when the great demand for lumber 
in the national defense program caused wood to be a more expensive fuel 
than coal. The new stove also possessed improvements in design that 
facilitated storage and shipment.” 

2Letter from James D. Walker, Industrial Records Branch, National Archives to Carrol H. 
Quenzel, August 5, 1954; Memorandum from Stevens, Patents Section, Office 
General to Edward Steere, June 11, 1954. The author a the U. S. indexes, 
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The Sibley stove, however, did not immediately disappear, since the 
parts of the new stove were interchangeable with it. A common practice 
was to install the base and grates of the M-1941 stove and to use the old 
Sibley cone as a top. According to a veteran Quartermaster Corps oflicer, 
Sibleys were still being used in 1943, and the stocks in camps, posts, and 
stations were of “such quantity that they could have been used in some 
of them for several more years.” 

May 13, 1861, was a time of decision for Sibley. On that day he was 
promoted to the rank of major in the United States Army, but he resigned 
his commission and cast his lot with the Confederacy.* Mrs. Sibley and her 
two children were in Brooklyn when she heard of her husband's resignation 
and a witness testified under oath that she attempted to persuade Sibley to 
come North and remain neutral if he were conscientiously unable to fight 
for the Union cause. Mrs. Sibley swore that she sympathized with, and 
was loyal to, the United States throughout the war. Two Northerners and 
a Confederate staff officer made affidavits attesting to Mrs. Sibley’s reputa- 
tion for loyalty to the Union.* 

Sibley was made a rigadier general in the Confederate Army and sent 
to Texas to organize a brigade of mounted rifles and to occupy the upper 
Rio Grande Valley.” This seemed a logical assignment for Sibley since he 
had seen extensive service in this area. Before reporting to San Antonio 
Sibley advised the Confederate Secretary of War that he had no intention 
of taking out letters patent on his tent in the Confederate States of America.* 

On December 14, 1861, Sibley formally announced his assumption of 
the command of the Confederate Army of New Mexico and thus in the 
ensuing Rio Grande campaign he was pitted against Federal forces under 
the command of his brother-in-law, Colonel (later General) Edward R. S. 
Canby. Although the Confederates won the battles of Valverde (February 

32Letter from Major K. H. Dodd to Carrol H. Quenzel, September 1, 1954. 

33Elisworth Eliot, Jr., West Point in the Confederacy (New York, 1941), p. 426; Complete 
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21, 1826) and Glorieta (March 27, 1862) they lost the campaign and 
New Mexico and endured great suffering on their retreat to El Paso.” 

Sibley’s expedition failed for several reasons. The Confederate Govern- 
ment did not supply his force with sufficient men and material. His army’s 
“flimsy communications with Texas could not compete with the long- 
established” transportation facilities plying the Santa Fe Trail. Sibley com- 
mitted the logistical sin of permitting the enemy to get between him and 
his base of supplies. His chief-of-artillery felt that Sibley was an ineffective 
administrative officer who failed to “husband his resources, and was too 
prone to let the morrow take care of itself.”® Apparently Sibley did not 
fully grasp President Jefferson Davis’ vision that success in New Mexico 
was just a prelude to greater victories in California and Sonora and possibly 
a key to winning the war. At least he wrote Richmond that the territory 
he had failed to conquer for the Confederacy was “not worth one-fourth 
of the blood and treasure expended in its conquest.”” 

On the other hand President Davis congratulated Sibley on his victories 
and the Confederate officials did not censure him for his retreat from New 
Mexico. They appreciated the destitute and critical condition of his com- 
mand.“ A Texas historian not only characterized Sibley’s orders as the 
decisive factor in the Confederate victory at Valverde, but also exonerated 
him for the loss of the campaign. 

In October 1862 Sibley was on the verge of reporting to General Richard 
Taylor when charges were brought against him by General T. H. Holmes. 
Orders sending Sibley and his brigade to Virginia were revoked in 
November 1862, and he was ordered to report to General Taylor.* The 
next month he resumed command of his brigade at New Iberia, Louisiana. 
In September 1863 he was acquitted of charges of disobedience brought by 
General Taylor. In March 1865 Sibley was without a command and not 


on duty.“ 
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When Sibley was paroled in Shreveport, Louisiana, on June 8, 1865, 


he gave his residence as New Orleans. However, a search of the city 
directories of that metropolis for 1866-1869 and 1874-1877 failed to find 
his name listed. On August 16, 1867, he received a presidential pardon for 
his participation in the “War of Rebellion.”” 

Because his financial prospects were discouraging at home, Sibley accepted 
an invitation to join the army of the Khedive of Egypt in 1869 as a 
brigadier general. He thus became one of 48 American officers to sign a 
five-year contract to serve against any power with which Egypt might be 
at war except the United States. In return he drew the same monthly pay 
as that of an officer of the same grade in the United States in 1869, namely 
$442.60 if he commanded a division or department and $331 if he did 
not have that responsibility. For service in any of the distant provinces of 
Egypt, he received additional pay equal to one-fifth of his base salary. 
Little information is available concerning his specific assignments in the 
Egyptian army except that for a time he was chief of artillery at Rosetta.” 
The whereabouts of Sibley from the latter half of 1874 when he ended his 
Egyptian tour of duty to the spring of 1878 are unknown. On April 12, 
1878, he was confirmed in St. George’s Episcopal Church, Fredericksburg, 
and he had probably lived in that city for some time before joining the 
church.® A search of a Fredericksburg newspaper from November 1873 to 
December 1878 failed to uncover the time when or reasons why Sibley 
moved his family to Fredericksburg. 

In September 1878 Sibley advertised his willingness to teach French to 
“a limited number of pupils, young misses, young men, and adults.” In 
calling attention to his advertisement a newspaper described him as gentle- 
man of culture and refinement who was well qualified to teach French.” 

On September 20, 1879, Sibley applied for a patent for a “Projectile” 
and the following March he was granted United States Patent 226,650 on 
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Thurber, Reference Librarian, Tulane on to Marguerite L. Carder, May 6, 1954; Con- 
gressional Record, 50 Congress, 2 sess., XX, Part II, p. 1409. 

46William McE. Dye, Moslem Egypt and Christian Abyssinia . . . (New York, 1880), p. 2; 
Official Army Register for January, 1869 (Washington, 1869), p. 235 c. 

47Charles Chaille-Long, My Life in Four Continents (London, 1912), p. 39. 

Pierre Crabités, Americans in the Egyptian Army (London, 1938), p. 9, quoting memorandum 
Register, I, 721; St. George’s Episcopal ‘ lericksburg, Va., “Pari egister, Au 15, 
pros a 78. Cullum and Eliot state that Sibley left the Heypiien service in 1873. i 
“The Virginia Star, Fredericksburg, September 21, 1878. 
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this invention.” Apparently it was not adopted by the Army or marketed.*! 


Sibley was continuously desirous of collecting his tent royalties from 
the stoppage of payment in 1861, and according to the Supreme Court 
decision in the Armstrong case in 1871, he might have brought suit 
in the United States Court of Claims after his previously mentioned 
pardon on August 16, 1867. However, the Act of Congress requiring 
that he had at all times borne true allegiance to the Government and 
“had not in any way aided or abetted the rebellion stood apparently 
in his way.” It was not until the promulgation of the decision in the 
Armstrong case that even the legal profession understood the law.” 

The payment of more than $100,000 in overdue tent royalties to Burns, 
half-owner of the tent patent, stimulated Sibley to action but by that time 
he was barred from instituing a suit by the statute of limitations. His 
remedy lay in Congressional action exempting him from this disability. 
Thus bills were introduced in behalf of Sibley or of his estate in the Forty- 
fifth (1877-1879), Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fif- 
tieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty-third, Fifty-fifth, Fifty-sixth, Fifty- 
seventh, Fifty-eighth, Sixtieth, Sixty-first, Sixty-second, Sixty-third, Sixty- 
fourth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventieth Congresses.® 

Sibley’s case had a hearing before the United States Court of Claims 


in the spring of 1909. Twenty years later Representative Schuyler Otis Bland 
of Virginia introduced a bill to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear and determine the claim of the legal representatives of Henry H. 
Sibley, deceased.* Apparently this bill was not passed. 


50U. S. Patent Office, Official Gazette . _ 1880), XVII, ey The “Projectile” 
consisted of a solid shot, » hollow socket, lubricated a sabot and bolt operating to force 
had a concave interior and the bolt of the sabot was convex and nearly concentric with the 
concavity of the socket. Thus the sabot before firing was held firmly in place, and after firing was 
rigidly secured in its new position. 

51Reference report by Raymond P. Flynn for Dallas Irvine, National Archives, September 13, 
1954. 

United 1887-88 oshingson, 18 

5369 Con I SeSS., “Report 344, 3-5, ; ro Reports Private Bills (Washin: 1925), 
“Rep “Report Wo. pp. 1-2, Senate Reports . CWashington 
1886), VII; 64 ee 2 sess., R No. 926,” Senate Reports Private Bills (Washinton 
1917), vol. A; 70 ae I sess., * No. 8749,” House of Representatives Bills 1927-29 
(Washington, 1928), 

5461 Congress, 1 sess., “Document No. 105,” Senate Documents (Washington, 1909), IX; 
Estate of Henry H. Sibley Hearings Before the Sub-Committee of the Committee on War 
Claims House of Representatives 7oth Congress First Session on House Report 8749, A Bill for 
the Relief of the Legal Representatives of the Estate of Henry H. Sibley Deceased (Washington, 
1928); Congressional Record, 70 Congress, 2 sess. (Washington, 1929), LXX, Part 3, p. 2397. 
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In the expectation that the Federal government would pay the “large 
sum of money” it owed him, Sibley had bequeathed $1,000 jointly to his 
wife's two sisters; $2,000 and his share of the Quintilly land grant in 
Louisiana to a resident of Ray County, Missouri; $500 to the Reverend 
R. J. McBryde, rector from 1877 to 1883, of St. George’s Church, 
Fredericksburg; $250 to his son-in-law; $1,000 to his son Sidney Johnston 
Sibley for securing and utilizing his father’s patents; and the remander of 
his estate to his wife and his daughter Helen on a share and share alike 
basis. As events proved, he wisely stipulated that these bequests depended 
on a favorable judgment on his claim.® 

There was some justification for his optimism, because just slightly more 
than four months before his death in August 1886 a House Committee 
reported favorably a bill enabling him to plead his claim before the courts 
of the United States. In the next session of Congress, the Fiftieth, a similar 
bill passed the Senate. A bill removing Sibley’s legal disabilities was 
favorably reported in the Senate in the Fifty-third; Fifty-sixth and Fifty- 
eighth Congresses.* 

To some congressmen, Sibley’s heirs were entitled to the same compensa- 
tion as Burns’s heir ($101,242.50) since the court had ruled that the 
General’s pardon removed the disability arising from his Confederate service 
and that the return of peace fully restored the contract.*’ Others favored 
honoring the claim because his wife and a widowed married daughter with 
three children had been left practically destitute.* Still others were im- 
pressed with the argument that even if Sibley had deserved a deprivation 
of his rights, any extension of this forfeiture was a violation of Article III, 
section 3 of the Constitution which outlawed forfeitures beyond the lifetime 
of the persons attained. Several who opposed recognizing the claims of an 
officer who had fought against the country that educated him, approved 
of paying his widow who had been steadfastly loyal to the Union.” 

Despite these arguments the writer has found no evidence that Sibley’s 
claim against the United States was ever paid. Two congressmen who in- 
vestigated the subject recommended nonpayment on the grounds that the 
invention of the Sibley tent, which required no great expenditure of time 
and money to perfect, was made by a paid officer of the government “whose 


55Circuit Court of Fredericksburg, Will Book I, p. 161. 

Fredericksburg Star, — 17, 1886; 69 Congress, 1 sess., “Report No. 344, vol. A, p. 3. 

5769 Congress, 1 sess., “Report 344,” vol. A, p. 3- 

5849 Congress, 2 sess., “Report 3772,” p. 4, House of Representatives Report, 1886-87 (Wash- 


887), IL. 
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whole time belonged to the Government.” They contended that Sibley’s 
participation in warfare against the government helped to increase the 
number of tents used, and that if he were paid he would be profiting by 
his own wrong.” 

Apparently Sibley did not devote all of his last years to pressing his 
claims to tent royalties as he bequeathed his son five inventions which he 
considered potentially profitable if patented and properly promoted. One 
of these was a mail or treasure preserver consisting of a three-compartment 
air tight and water tight metallic boat shaped like a whale boat, and so 
constructed as to float deck uppermost in the most violent storm. Attached 
to a strong derrick on the deck of the boat was a bell designed to ring at 
every toss of the waves and thus attract the attention of passing ships.” 

Another of these inventions was a float that enabled a man to survive in 
the water for extended periods of time. The inventor felt that it was 
peculiarly adapted to amphibious operations since a soldier could carry his 
musket poised on the float and thus continue firing as he crossed the stream. 
As a life preserver at sea the float was equipped with a metallic keel to 
hold a supply of water, and compartments on the upper surface for 
provisions capable of sustaining life for days.” 

The other inventions were a movable bake oven for troops in the field; 


a modification of the Sibley tent designed for hospitals, camp meetings, and 
circuses; and a rocking chair.® 

It is idle to speculate on what Sibley’s inventive productivity would have 
been if he had received the same royalties as Burns's heir, the joint owner 
of the tent patent. He might have perfected an impressive number of 
important inventions, or he might have led a comfortable but relatively 
unproductive existence. 


Congressional Record, 50 Con 
61Circuit Court of Fredericksburg, Will 
p. 162. 

pp. 161-163. 


sess., XX, Part II, 1409. 
Book I, p. 162. 


THIRD TERM — 1796 
Edited by Wynpuam B. Bianton* 


Smvce the days of our first president, the question of whether or not to 
seek reélection has been a recurring and perplexing problem for many 
incumbents of the exalted office. The relative importance of duty to self 
and duty to others as well as the burden and health hazards of the 
presidency have been widely debated. At the end of his first term George 
Washington was in a state of protracted indecision and finally was moved 
to accept a second term only by an avalanche of pressure that buried his 
long-cherished plans for retirement.’ At the end of this second term there 
was a clamor for him to accept a third term. A letter from Andrew Glassell 
of Virginia, written in September 1796, reflects the feeling that was current 
at the time. By refusing a third term Washington established what was 
regarded until the time of Franklin D. Roosevelt as an inviolable American 
political policy. 

The letter advocating a third term for the Father of his Country is 
addressed to George Lewis, later of “Marmion” in King George County, the 
son of George Washington's only sister Betty and her husband, Fielding 
Lewis, of “Kenmore” in Fredericksburg. Glassell had every reason to believe 
that Lewis had the President's ear. 

Andrew Glassell (1738-1827) was born in Scotland and emigrated to 
this country with his brother John (1734-1806), in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He married Elizabeth Taylor, the daughter of Erasmus 
Taylor, of Orange County, Virginia, and established himself at “Torthor- 
wald” a fine estate on the Robinson River in what is now Madison County. 
He was “a man of great force of character, firm convictions, large benefac- 
tions, and earnest piety.” 

At the beginning of the Revolution John Glassell returned to his estates 
in Scotland, leaving in Virginia his son William who became a merchant 
in Fredericksburg with a branch store near “Torthorwald.”* It was John’s 
daughter, Joanna Glassell, who in 1820 married John Campbell, seventh 


*Dr. Blanton, Chairman of the Publications Committee of the Virginia Historical Society, is the 
author of three books on the history of medicine in Virginia. 

1Douglas Southall Freeman, George Washington: A Biography (New am 1954), VI, 355 ff. 

Horace Edwin Hayden, Virginia Genealogies (Wilkes-Barre, 1891), p. 6. 

3Robert Reid Howison, “Duelling in Virginia,” William and Mary Quarterly, and ser., IV, 228- 
230. Hayden, Virginia Genealogies, p. 4, is in error in stating that Joanna was an only child. 
William Glassell died without issue. 
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Duke of Argyll. Their grandson the Marquis of Lorne, later the ninth Duke 
of Argyll, married H. R. H. Princess Louise, daughter of Queen Victoria. 
In 1883 while Governor General of the Dominion of Canada, he visited 
Richmond, Virginia, calling while there upon his Wallace cousins.‘ 


Torthorwald* 
19 Sept. 1796 
Dr Sir 


Your esteemed favour of 12 Current I recevd by Wm. Glassell. The 
Contents I duly notice. The pattent of your 2000 Acre tract I also receivd, 
if your price be not two heigh I might purchased of you now, but before 
I heard of yours I had comissoned Mr. Hubert Taylor for to purchas 
for me with Certaine restrictions relative to the price, the quality & tittle 
I wait for to be shown, & you say yours is so, therefore Mr. Taylor answered 
me & said he perhaps might Get me such land as I wanted out of the 
Settelment, 6/ pr Acre, but not in the Settelment. & you will see that I 
cannot purchas of you untill I here from Mr. Taylor. I have just write him 
by one of my neighbours going to Kentucky for to know if he has, or has 
not, purchased, & also the courses of your patent I have sent him desiring 
him for to write me by the bearer what he has done, & if you would pleas 
for to waite untill I receive an answer from Mr. Taylor & if he has not 
purchased, very favorable you & me may deal. 

Your great & good friend & is truly a friend to all good men. Some say 
that he will not serve us as president any longer. Is there no possability for 
to get him for to serve us a few more years longer untill those restless 
enemies to our Country be more humbled. O if our worthy friend give 
us up, it will through a damp upon the spirits of all good friends to Gover- 
ment & will be a day of good tidings to those vipors & Enemies to our 
blessed Country. He has been a saviour to this Country & if he live us 
now (without the kind providence of God interfering) we will get in to 
truble & confusion. Cannot you his near relationgs let him know the 
ardient desire that a great bodi of the people has for him to serve us a 
little longer. I dearly love every one that has a drop of the blood of our 

At the Eixchan & Ballard Hotel on January 16, 1883, to 
Howson Hooe Wallace, Esq., then living on East Grace Street where a branch of the Bank of 
Virginia now stands, reads: “Dear Sir: I am desired by his Excellency Lord Lorne to say that he 
will call yourself, Miss Grinnan and Miss Wallace about 3 p.m. o'clock this aftn. I am Sir 


Your obed. servant William Bajot A. D. C.” (Original in possession of Wyndham B. Blanton.) 
5Mss2G4643a1, Virginia Historical Society. 
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Washington, but more especaly if they have his princpels. If he live us we 


have great reason for to put on sackcloth & morn bitterly, many thousands 
dreads that event and the Lord alone know what will be the Consequence & 
be pleas’d for to deliver us from all our enemies. 

My Dear Sir I hope you will Excuse me tuching on policts with you, 
but at this time I cannot help it when I think I am writing to a friend & 
when there is so many enemies stalking abroad with sheeps clothing & is 
woulfs & Tigers in there heart. 

Dr sir I am with Esteem Your most Hum. &c 


Anpw. GLASSELL 
Georce Lewes Eso. 


NB Sir if you not sel your Land soon I will write 
you when ever I here from Mr. Taylor 


[Addressed to] 
George Lewes [Esqr.] 
Fred[ericksburg] 


LIFE IN VIRGINIA 
by a “Yankee Teacher,” Marcaret Newsoip THORPE 


Edited by Ricuarp L. Morton* 


ALrHoucH much has been written on Reconstruction in the South after 
the Civil War there is a lack of contemporary accounts of the everyday 
life of that great body of “displaced people,” the Negroes, the “forgotten 
men” of that era. Although there are, for example, many accounts of the 
“Yankee teachers” who followed the armies of occupation to teach the 
eager freedmen, few give intimate descriptions of the children in the 
schools and of their parents in their homes. For this reason the document 
presented here is of uncommon interest. 

In February 1866 two young ladies from Philadelphia, Margaret Newbold 
Thorpe and Martha Haines, landed at Yorktown and opened school at 
Fort Magruder just outside of Williamsburg. They were sent by the 
Friends’ Association of Philadelphia and Its Vicinity for the Relief of the 
Colored Freedmen to teach in Virginia. The chief activities of the Associa- 
tion in that state were confined to the Yorktown-Williamsburg area where 
thousands of Negro refugees had congregated after the Federal victory at 
Williamsburg in May 1862." 

Margaret Thorpe came of a prominent Philadelphia family. She was a 
devoted Episcopalian of orthodox Quaker ancestry on her mother’s side. 
She was a beautiful young woman: small of stature, extremely blonde, 
with large blue eyes and naturally curly, pale gold hair. After her teaching 
ventures in Virginia and North Carolina she married Samuel Webster 
Stokes. Her companion, Martha Haines, was apparently a Quaker. During 
her stay in Virginia she met — and later married — Edward Schauffler, a 
Federal officer serving with General Samuel Chapman Armstrong. Margaret 
don of The of by ts by the 


Virginia Historical Society and the University of North Carolina Press. 
‘ite of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, printed broadside, Bureau Organized in 


Virginia, Colonel O. Brown, Assistant Commissioner to General O. O. Howard, Richmond, 
November 30, 1865; Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, Educational Division, 
R. G. No. 105, Report of Education, State of Virginia, National Archives; “Report of the Women’s 
Aid Association of Friends for the Relief of Coloured Refugees,” October 24, 1863, The Friend, 
A Religious and Literary Journal (cited hereafter as The Friend), XXXVII (Philadelphia, 1863), 
62, 63. 

For an account of the work done by the Quakers on the Virginia Peninsula after the Civil War, 
see Richard L. Morton, “‘Contrabands’ and Quakers in the Virginia Peninsula, 1862-1869,” 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLI (1953), 419-429. 
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Thorpe afterwards taught in the village of Williamsburg, where the Friends’ 
Association of Philadelphia had already started a school with two teachers.” 

Officers of the Freedmen’s Bureau assigned the young ladies a house for 
living quarters within Fort Magruder, and a school building near by. Fort 
Magruder, now within the city limits of Williamsburg, was one of a series 
of Confederate redoubts stretching from the James River to the York. 
A little military village had grown up about it; and in the neighborhood 
a “large population of freedmen” had gathered. 

Before the end of the first month (February 1866), the teachers at 
Fort Magruder had enrolled 121 students — 95 in the day school and 26 
at night — with an average attendance of 90. This number steadily in- 
creased. In addition to the heavy schedule of day and night school, these 
courageous young women conducted a sewing school, visited in their 
patrons’ homes, and carried on “quite a work of charities from donations 
of their friends.” 

As Mrs. Stokes relates in her narrative, her letters written during the 
first year were, for the most part, lost. Fortunately we have the following 

, written in April and published in the July 1866 issue of The Freed- 
man’s Friend, which tells of progress in the school only ten weeks after 
its opening: 

Fort MaGruder, 4 Mo. 28th, 1866 

Respecrep Frienp — By the enclosed report thee wil] see the school of which we 
have charge is still large as it was last month — 158 being the entire number attending 
day school, and 210 the entire number in day and night schools together. Recently 
the usual attendance has diminished owing to pressing spring work. Ours is not a 
village, or a camp school, the children come from several surrounding plantations — 
some of them a distance of three miles. Quite a number of our night scholars come 
that distance and attend regularly. Considering they work hard during the day, what 

2Letters from Miss Theda Kenyon, March 14, 1945, and October 28, 1945. The photograph 
was taken from a ferrotype, or tintype, furnished by Mrs. Stokes’s daughter, Mrs. Thomas J, Carlile. 
Its cardboard mat has the em inscription “Patter’s Patent 1865.” The picture was probabl 
Galley at 139 North Eighth Stee, Philadelphia, Pennayivana. was Miss Kenyon 
that I first heard of Miss Thorpe’s document. The manuscript is owned by Mrs. Thomas J. 
Carlile, 15 Elk Street, Hempstead, L. I., New York, who pave me permission to publish it. 


Letters from Mrs. Carlile, May 12, 17, 21, tember 8, and November 12, 21, 1945. 
3Letter of Jacob H. Vining, January 27, 1866, The Freedman’s Friend, I (1866), 93, 96, 97; 
Consolidated R of Schools, February 1866 from Colonel O. Brown, Bureau of Refugees, 
men, and Abandoned Lands, R. G. No. 105, National Archives; letter of Superintendent Vining, 
February 11, 1867, The Friend, XL (1867), 220. Vining stated that they were doing “excellent 
work at Fort Magruder.” For other references see ibid., pp. 116, 205, 220. In November 1866 
a “nice brick house” was assigned to Misses Th and Flaines. Ibid., p. 130. For McClellan’s 
« account of Williamsburg, see George B. McClellan’s McClellan's Own Story (New York, 


(887), p. 353- 
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a testimony in favor of the colored people, as regards their desire for learning; and 
how much it goes to show that the money and the efforts, contributed by the mission, 
to raise this unfortunate people, are not misapplied. 

Our school is most pleasant, the utmost harmony and good feeling prevail, and 
though our order may not be perfect, yet during the ten weeks that we have taught, 
there has been no case of disorder that was not easily settled by an appeal to the 
reason and affection of the offender. The rapidity with which some of the pupils learn 
is truly surprising, nor is it apparent that, as a class, there would be more difficulty 
in their learning any one branch, as mathematics, where powers of reasoning are 
required, than any other, where the faculties of memory and imitation are brought 
more into play. A number of children that were entirely unacquainted with the 
alphabet at the commencement of school, can now read easily, and spell promptly 
in words of four letters. In one case a teamster, some 25 years of age, who knew not 
a letter, mastered the alphabet in two evenings, and before he had progressed any 
farther, having need to be from school two weeks, such had been his diligence in his 
limited spare moments, that when he returned, he had read half through the primer. 
At the opening of the school, about one-third of the pupils could not count to 20. 
Now there are but few of them who cannot count 100 with no difficulty and add 
quite rapidly. Next to reading and spelling, we consider writing of most importance, 
and hence have made more effort to teach writing than arithmetic. We considered, 
that processes of calculation will soon be acquired from doing business, but penman- 
ship would not be. Without knowing how to write, no independent communication 
can be indulged in between distant friends, and no account be kept, or note taken 
of anything but by memory. More than half our school can write a legible hand after 
a copy, and many can write neatly without one. The progress in this branch is very 
gratifying when we consider the limited ideas of most at beginning and little practice 
since. 

And now having made this letter long enough, we will close by saying, that we 
hope none who have means and inclination to give will stay their hands for any doubt 
of the usefulness of education, to this heretofore underated, and even now, often 


misused people. 
Respectfully thy friends, 
Marcaret N. Tuorre 
Marrtna A. Harnes 


In the spring of 1869, Miss Thorpe returned to Philadelphia; and in 
September of that year, she and Elizabeth Pennock (with whom she had 
been associated in Virginia) went to Warrenton, North Carolina, to teach 
in one of the first public schools for Negroes in that state.* 

In 1881 Margaret Thorpe Stokes wrote in a note book, sometimes with 
comments, the substance or an exact copy of portions of her letters, now 

4Miss Thorpe’s escount of her iences in North Carolina may be found in Richard L. 


Morton, ed., “A ‘Yankee Teacher’ in North Carolina, by Margaret Newbold Thorpe,” The North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXX (1953), 564-583. 
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lost, from Virginia and North Carolina. She gave this manuscript (at 
Christmas, 1907) to her daughter, Alice Thorpe Stokes (Mrs. Thomas J. 
Carlile) by whose permission it is published. 


LIFE IN VIRGINIA 


By a “Yankee Teacher” 
1866-1867 


On a cold windy day in February 1866 Martha Haines and I landed at 
Yorktown, Virginia, and were met by the Superintendent of the Schools 
which had been established by the “Friend’s Freedmen’s Association of 
Philadelphia.” We soon learned that teachers and “missionaries” were 
needed at Fort Magruder; this place was about ten miles from Yorktown. 

Before going to Fort Magruder we stayed a few days at the Mission 
House, a large frame building occupied by the Superintendent, Matron 
and five teachers. This family in common with a few other teachers who 
lived in tiny houses in the vicinity had charge of the Yorktown schools, 
and the distribution of clothing, medicine, garden seeds and implements 
and the many other gifts sent by northern friends. 

After our few days visit we journeyed to Fort Magruder in the old 
wagon, irreverently styled “The Ark” over one of the worst kind of roads 
in the world, a worn out corduroy. 

We found Ft. Magruder was a small earthwork erected by General 
Magruder to impede General McClellan’s advance up the Peninsula. It 
was now in no way a protection as the gates were broken down and planks 
laid across the moat. Inside the Fort were three small houses, one of brick 
was occupied by the Freedmen’s Bureau officer and his family; the other 
two were of frame and were vacant and dirty. We chose the better one and 
made it as clean as possible in Virginia! Our house contained two rooms, 
one we used as parlor, dining room and bed room, the other served as 
kitchen; over the latter presided a tall black utterly imcompetent woman 
who put cleanliness, punctuality and expedition amongst “de vanities,” a 
peculiarity of character which we continually met, and which was a great 
hindrance in our work. 

When our house was furnished it could not be called luxurious, as we 
had no carpets or easy chairs, in our bedroom no wardrobe or closet; but 
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our greatest discomfort was not caused by lack of furniture, but lack of 
furnace or any stove, except a very small one in the kitchen, and our large 
open school rooms had but one wood stove, so that we often taught wearing 
cloaks and furs, walking about to keep warm. The snow and rain would 
come through holes in walls and roofs, sometimes waking us at night by 
falling on our faces. 

The school house was outside the Fort. It was a long low log building, 
poorly lighted. We put in a number of benches, a few desks, and one table, 
no maps or blackboards. 

A motley assemblage greeted us on our opening day, every shade of 
color from jet black to blue-eyed blondes. Cold, dirty and half naked but 
eager to learn, none seemed to care to know what we intended to give in 
the way of clothing and food, but anxious to feel sure that they would 
have the privilege of coming to school every day. 

Their respect for “white ladies” awed them into quietness and obedience 
where we were concerned, but with each other they were like snarling 
puppies, not so much from ill humor as the result of a training that had 
taught them. neither self respect or respect for any one but those with 
white skins. 

For this first year’s work I have no record, and can find only a very 
few letters written during that time, so that very much that would be 
both interesting and of historical value has gone to help fill that great 
mysterious cave that holds forgotten treasures. 

Our day school hours were from 9 a.M. to 2 P.M. We averaged about 
seventy five scholars, all children. From 3.30 to 5. o'clock we taught some 
of the older children and a few grown women writing and sewing. 

We had no difficulty in keeping them attentive to study or work, as they 
looked upon it all as a “great privelege.” 

Many of the children were very comical, indeed we sometimes ques- 
tioned whether it had not been within a very recent period that they had 
lost their caodle [caudal] appendage and acquired the power of speech! 

Frequently a little black hand would be raised and when the owner 
was given permission to speak, we would be told, “Cussing in dis yere 
corner,” and upon investigation would be told that the offender had most 
likely said nothing worse than “he neber had no right to say, I neber 
knowed my lessons. If dat chile da’ say dat agin, I'll mash him black mouf,” 
or “Dis gal say I’m a black nigger — aint no mo’ nigger dan she is.” 

There was a settlement of about three hundred negroes outside of the 
Fort. This was always spoken of as “The Camp.” Between school hours we 


Margaret Newbold Thorpe 


From photograph by David Brooks, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
of original ferrograph. 
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spent much time in visiting these families. I want to give a true picture 
of the lives of these people; of how industrious they were, how uncom- 
plaining, how anxious to train their children aright and how they struggled 
to know how to read and write. 

We distributed clothing, medicine, garden seeds, implements for carpenter 
work and farming, also advice! 

We never had clothing enough to supply those who really needed it, 
and we would sometimes cut up army blankets into garments. I well 
remember one night when Martie and I sat up until two o'clock making 
- a suit for a little boy. He received it so joyfully the next morning and 
by night it was in shreds! Not that “Buddie” had been so careless, but the 
blanket was “shoddy.” 

Insufficient clothing, and protection from inclement weather, also poor 
and often not enough food were some of the causes of frequent sickness, 
so that we distributed quite an amount of simple medicines. But at one 
time during this winter, we felt that the demand for castor oil was becom- 
ing exorbitant, and upon close observation found that the cup to hold the 
oil was always brought by a child with a pathetic story of a sick baby at 
home. We soon found that even if the “sick baby” was not purely imagina- 
tive, it never received the oil for that always was used by the school 
children on the bread they brought for luncheon. 

The night school commenced at nine [seven?] o'clock and professed to 
close at nine, but it was often an hour later before we would have the 
courage to say, “Now you must go!” 

Nearly all the night scholars were grown men and women, some so old 
that their bowed heads were covered with white hair. One man with 
daughter and granddaughter lived three miles from the school house, and 

seldom missed their six miles walk. After the Ku Klux came into our 
neighborhood, this old man always came armed with sword and gun, both 
so large, clumsy and rusty we concluded they were relics of the Revolution. 
The weapons would be carefully placed in the corner of the room, the 
Primer taken from the pocket, and the poor old worn white head bent 
over its pages as he patiently spelled the words over and over, and his 
triumph when he mastered one was most touching. Often he would say 
“Isn't this a most blessed privelege? Many a time I have been whipped 
for being found with a book, for I always wanted to learn to read.” 

Two young men, oystermen on the York river seldom took time to eat 
any supper before starting for their long walk to school, would take a piece 
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of corn bread to eat on their way, and we never heard either one complain 
of fatigue or hunger. 

How they all enjoyed an evening when we would talk to them, instead 
of teaching the usual lesson in readers and arithmetics. We would touch 
upon moral and social subjects, try to impress upon them the necessity 
of being cleanly, thorough, punctual, honest and any other subject we 
felt might be helpful; one night, as I talked, an “uncle” on the front bench 
kept rubbing his hands and exclaiming “what a deliberate oration!” 

The country around was very flat. All the fences had been torn down 
during the war, and the soil was very poor, so poor that vegetation was 
exceedingly scant. Our school house appeared to stand in the middle of 
a barren plain, and we loved to stand “outside de do’” on moonlight nights 
and watch the dusky forms coming from all directions and listening to 
their clear and often beautiful voices singing the weird plantation hymns 
and songs. 

One crowd would frequently march under the direction of a young man 
who had been a soldier. He was a fine specimen of the real African, intensely 
black and straight as a pine tree. 

Oh the old plantation singing and the old plantation prayers; the follow- 
ing is one I wrote as uncle Jim “exhorted” — 

“Oh Lord you has ’clared dat where two and three are gadered togeder 
in Your Name dar will You be in de midst ob dem, and we ask ob You to 
‘member Yer ancient promise dis ebenin for Christ’s sake. O Lord drop 
a livin coal from de burnin altar ’mongst de dry bones, make de sinner 
start, and de wicked tremble for Christ’s sake. 

“O Lord! bless de two young ladies who has left der good homes in de 
far Norf to come and teach us and our little ones, O dear Lord be as a 
shinin light around dem, make dem as golden pictures in Yer sight, compass 
dem round about wid Yer good blessins, and walk before dem all de days 
of der libin lives. 

“In Zion, O Lord, shake out Yer tablecloth and scatter crumbs ‘mong de 
hungry, wipe de weepin eyes and bind up de bleedin feet, for O Lord we 
comes prosperated befor’ Ye. O grant us help for Jesus’ sake. We beg you 
turn de sinners to repentance befor de settin sun shall shut dem from de 
light, before de lost souls cry woe — woe — woe in de darkness, befor dey 
roast on de gridiron ob damnation and ride on de gate posts of hell. O Lord 
You know our weakness, You has brought us out ob de house ob bondage, 
and made us free people, make us praise Yer name for eber and eber for 
Christ's sake. Amen.” 
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While the prayer was being offered, various “bredern” and “sisterns” 
kept up a constant wailing and groaning, with exclamations such as “Yes 
Lord, O do Lord, Come in Lord, debil’s here, you come too. Dat’s so. 
Zort [exhort] Sistern, Zort” etc. etc. etc. When one “gits de power” he 
usually jumps and shouts, sometimes throwing themselves so violently 
that it will take two or three men to keep him (oftener “her”) from being 
hurt; this excitement will last for quite a while, ten or fifteen minutes, 
then suddenly the poor soul will fall to the floor, utterly exhausted and 
helpless, then near him a circle will be formed with a man standing in the 
center who is familiar with some of the remarkable hymns they sing; 
those in the circle join in the singing swaying backward and forward, the 
motion gradually increases until they seem like a company of maniacs, 
clapping their hands, jumping about, embracing and crying. Some of the 
hymns are “without rhymn or reason” to the onlookers. It may be these 
poor creatures find something spiritual in the following words which are 
repeated again and again without variation — 

“The Lord come in on an apple tree, 
The bell done ring, I’m gwine home. 
Two white horses side by side 
Come along sinner, come along.” 


During May we suffered greatly from the heat, and the impossibility of 
getting a drink of cold water; our well was unshaded and so shallow that 
after heavy rains the water frequently was almost level with the ground 
and we would “draw water” by stooping down and dipping it out; our 
stock of provisions ran very low so that we were sometimes at a loss to 
find anything to eat, and cheerfully acquiesced in the desire of the Com- 
mittee that we should come North by the first of June. 

The week before coming home we went by boat to Richmond, visit[ed] 
various places of famous and infamous history, amongst the latter was 
Libby Prison. We rode over Cold Harbor battle field, visited the National 
Cemetary with its hundreds of graves, saw the long trenches with wooden 
headboards, bearing only the one pitiful word “Unknown.” We declined 
the “relics” offered by the caretaker as they were flattened balls and crosses 
made of bones, although we were assured that “every one of ‘em was took 
out of Yankees.” 

We ate anxious meals at the hotel. There was such a mystery about 
the food, and our sleeping hours were grossly disturbed by “the pestilence 
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that walketh by night.” It was the first time I had ever seen one of these 
creatures, and I would have been glad if it could have been my last — 
but Alas! 

It was very painful to leave our people. They grieved so and were so 
needy and had no one to call upon when we were gone, and although we 
promised to return in the Autumn, they were despondent. They had 
known so much of the sorrow of parting and so little of the joy of reunion 
that they could scarcely look hopefully to the future. They would say 
“we trust you will come again” and so amid a storm of tears and sobs and 
“God bless you's” and “May de good Lawd bring youn’s back agin”; we 
mounted the “Ark” that carried us to Yorktown, where we were joined by 
other of the missionaries and went joyfully on our homeward way. 


1866-1867 


In November 1866 we again left home to fulfill our promise to the 
“Freedmen.” 

We had pleasant weather for our journey to the “sacred soil”; there were 
eight of us, so that we soon attracted the attention of the passengers on the 
boat that we took at Portsmouth, and some of them tried to annoy us by 
mimicing our accent, and saying most uncomplimentary things about 


Yankees in general, and threatening dire evils if we came to work where 
they lived, but we never were annoyed, poor souls it cant be any fun to be 
“the under dog in the fight.” 

Such a joyous welcome awaited us at Ft. Magruder. “We done looked 
fo you dese two munts,” “We done knowed you’d come fo suah” etc. 

We found vacant the little brick house formerly occupied by the Bureau 
officer, and as soon as possible we had it cleaned and furnished. 

I will now copy from letters witten home, tho’ so few are left, much 
that would be interesting wi] never be told to futurity. 

Our house contains but three small rooms, no garret, no cellar and no 
closets, unless our bed room was intended for one! Our kitchen contains 
only what is positively necessary for very plain cooking. 

In our bed room is a bureau which causes envious longings in the 
Yorktown girls, as it is the only one of which the Mission can boast, and 
it is this scarcity which makes this one an object of envy, as it is made of 
cherry wood, the knobs are all gone, spools screwed on supplies their places, 
the looking glass is a thing of the past, but the posts are still standing 
and are useful for hanging up hats, sacques, etc. 
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The parlor floor is covered with an ancient carpet, we have pink chintz 
curtains, a small iron bedstead with a calico cover is courteously styled “the 
lounge.” There are half a dozen maple wood chairs, one rocker with 
an old flag covering the back and seat, two little tables covered with oilcloth, 
a case of book shelves, and our mantel adorned with holly berries and 
autumn leaves. We look around upon this luxurious room, and try not to 
feel proud and haughty!! Our cook and butler (!) leave us at night, and 
then we are alone but we have been so wonderfully protected and cared 
for from the first that we know no fear. . . . We were told this morning 
that fire broke out in one of the cabins last night, some of the people began 
to sound an alarm but were stopped by Griffen a powerful man with 
corresponding voice, who asked had they “no more ’sideration for the 
ladies than to have them skeered by the cry of fire.” 

We have more scholars than last year, and our Sunday School is very 
large, both old and young have an intense desire to read the Bible, and 
are so pleased even when they can tell what the small words are. One 
old man came night after night, and every Sunday no matter how stormy 
carrying his Bible, and try oh! so hard to learn. He walked over five miles 
every time he came but he was very old, and the task seemed hopeless until 
I thought of showing him the names of our blessed Lord and no others; at 
last he accomplished this task, and it almost made me cry to see his joy. 

Our people are now taking up letter writing, or rather dictating letter- 
writing, and a few evenings since a prosperous blacksmith who has just 
finished building a little house, came and asked me “please mam and will 
you write me a dictation to a young lady.” Of course I assented and wrote 
from “dictation” the following: Dear Miss, I trust you have preserved 
a memorandum of our last discourse. Send me a favorable answer very soon. 

Twinkle, twinkle little star 
How I wonder what you are, 
Up above the earth so high 
Like a diamond in the sky. 


Your friend with love Alexandre Williams. I inquired to whom it should 
be addressed and was horrified when he said “Miss Henrietta Braxton,” 
for I knew all his hopes would be blasted, and very gently and sympa- 
thetically I said “It grieves me sorely to tell you that Henrietta was married 
last evening.” — A long silence then not weeping or tearing his hair, but 
cheerfully and pleasantly he replied, “Is dat so Miss Maggie? Well I’m 
bound to git married for I’ve done built my house, and so please mam send 
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dat letter to Miss Sallie James.” I did as requested, and he went away 
apparently as happy as when he came. 

We are very busy now, much more so than last winter, then the 
Government issued rations, and now that is stopped. 

You know the beautiful choice song “In 1863 Abe Lincoln set the nigger 
free!” That was three years ago only, and now they must be self-supporting. 
Only think of these people here, renting this poor ground and eking out a 
living somehow, of course we help a great deal for our Northern friends 
generously answer our appeals for money. While we had the Freedmen’s 
Bureau all cases of suffering were reported to the officer stationed here and 
he would give relief, but now we have all this to attend to, and at times my 
heart aches as if it would burst to do so little to help these heroic patient 
workers. The people are greatly in need of shoes; we have purchased some 
and have given away all of our own that we can possibly spare; we have 
written home for two dozens to be sent to us as soon as possible. Government 
has established hospitals for the poorest of the people but the one at 
Yorkown is such a cold miserable inefficiently served and inefficiently 
supplied that it does not seem much of a change for the better for the 
sick to be taken there. 

The country seems bankrupt, the white people seldom pay the negroes 
whom they employ. I often believe that they really have no money with 
which to pay their debts. Everyone is poor and the suffering is heart- 
breaking. We are trying to induce some of these young men and women 
to go North. Government will pay for their transport. . . . 

Tell Helen Carson® I was asked to name a little pickanniny and suggested. 
“Helen” but the mother objected on account of its sounding “so wicked!” 

A new night scholar, an old man who can read readily, told me all he 
knew he learned in a little night school taught “on de sly” by a white lady, 
a Southerner. “Old Marster” would “whip them all to pieces” if he found 
it out, but “Thank the Lord he never did.” The wind here is “frequent 
and painful and free.” This morning I heard a little boy say “de win am 
a blowin me jest as hard as if I’d a bin doing somethin [I ought not] to do.” 
A wonderful amount of superstition exists, the people have implicit 
faith in “Evils” and every old man or woman has seen or felt one, no 
amount of reasoning seems to make the least impression. Poor victims 
of ignorance. 

Rain, rain, rain, sickness, hunger and cold to be met with everywhere, 
and how uncomplaining are our people under all their heavy burdens. 


5Now Mrs. Thos, Hovenden [Author’s note]. 
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I see by Martie’s letter she is trying to impose on thee by saying that all 
the scenery we have is an old well, and that is the cause of our discomfort. 
I do not know how much or how little scenery we have at nine o'clock on 
a pitch dark night. We have a little wet wood sizzling in the stove and this 
is supposed to keep us warm, a wicked flea is a bitin me, and altogether 
I feel about as amiable as the little boy that by moral suasion Martie was 
trying to improve, and the subject of angels came up, and he said “dey 
keeps askin me does I want to be an angel” and he doubled up his little 
fists and cried aloud, “I'd jess like to see dem try to get dem wings on me!” 
. . . | have conquered! Get thee behind me Melancholy! For pleasure now 
I'll stop at nothing, we will eat our preserves even if we die of starvation 
when they are gone, and our friends will say “they were killed by the 
reckless extravagance of their gay lives.” . . . The children here have hard 
lives. Their parents whole idea of discipline seems to be only beating, 
and they do it unmercifully. Scratch the skin of a slave and you find a 
tyrant. Our bright little Billie came to us to-day with cheek cut and bruised 
and when we asked him what caused the hurt he replied, “Mammy done 
lick me ‘cause I wouldn’t shut up the racket, and certain it do hurt.” Billy 
is bright and sweet but with a violent temper; to-day when Martie tried to 
quiet him by talking very gently and he opened to her his poor little six 
years old heart; he said he knew he was bad, mammy and daddy told him 
he was and that a big bad man and lizards and scorpions would catch him 
someday, but he didn’t care he could whip ’em, and if he was beaten any 
more at home he would run away. We talk and talk to the parents, they 
seem really very fond of the children and anxious to have them grow up 
into industrious good men and women, but the lash seems to be the only 
disciplinarian in which they have any confidence. . . . We hope to give 
each of our one hundred school children an article of clothing for a 
Christmas present, and as we cannot buy much except the uncut material, 
we are kept awfully busy, seldom stopping sewing before midnight. 
January 1867 — To-day we went to King’s Mills, about three and a half 
miles from here, over a road made up principally of large holes and ice; 
our conveyance a springless cart, and a poor old horse, who could not pull 
us up the hills, so we walked much of the way. At the negro settlement we 
found there had been no exaggeration in the report we had heard of the 
suffering. A few families were moderately comfortable but most were in 
terrible condition. They lived in old frame houses which were formerly used 
as “Quarters” for Mr. King’s slaves. In one room were three women and 


seven children, they had raised some corn in the summer but not enough 
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to last through the winter. All they had to depend upon was getting work 


to do, but as there were no white families within miles of them, we could 
not imagine any way in which they could earn money. 

In another room was a one legged woman with four children; and in 
still another was a man who certainly was more than ninety years old; he 
had no one to care for him, no bed and nothing to eat but what his 
poverty stricken neighbors could bring him; his clothes were thin and 
ragged; he told us that everyone he had known when a boy had died “years 
and years ago”; his old wife had died lying on that very floor. At last we 
succeeded in persuading him to go to the hospital at Yorktown, and we 
hired some one to take care of him until he was sent for. 

The following day we received word that one of the young women was 
dying at the Yorktown Mission House. We hired a horse and carriage in 
Williamsburg and left Ft. Magruder about two o'clock in the afternoon. 
A heavy snow storm commenced just as we started. When about three 
miles on our way we met a team sent by Capt. Massey to take the old 
man to the Hospital; as the driver had no knowledge of the place I went 
with him, and following the directions of some men we met on the way 
left the main road for a short cut through the woods. Before this storm 
commenced the snow was a foot deep in many places and the road 
unbroken so we made but slow progress. After an hour and a half we met 
another man of wnom we inquired the distance to “King’s Mills.” “About 
two and a half miles” and our first informant had told us it was only three 
from our starting place! It was now nearly dark and the storm had become 
so violent it was utterly unfit to bring the old man out, so I concluded it 
was best to turn around and start afresh the next day. We were now 
seven miles from Yorktown and most of the road was through the forest. 
Our ride had novelty only to recommend it, an open wagon, a hard storm, 
and obliged to pass by a deserted grave-yard. This last circumstance was a 
cause of great anxiety to my coachman, for he had implicit faith in “sperits” 
and “goses.” I tried to show him how foolish he was to allow himself to be 
afraid, but it wasn’t he who screamed when without any noise a dark form 
appeared at the side of the wagon. The visitor was of the earth, a colored 
man on a very large mule. Oh! the comfort of seeing that the face was 
black, we always knew we were safe with the black man, but we feared the 
white, for the hatred of the “Yankee” was still strong. 

William was continually anxious for fear I would “jam out” my eyes, or 
freeze my feet or be brushed off my seat by the branches that hung over 
the road. I asked William, “Are your feet cold?” “Gret Grief, Miss Maggie 
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Yorktown at nine o'clock. Martie and her brother Samuel, who was visiting 
us, had arrived there at six o'clock; they had been four hours in driving 
eleven miles; how much ground I had been over no one could tell. The 
young teacher had died early in the afternoon, her home was in Canada and 
it was only three weeks since she left there, had taken cold while coming, 
so had not entered upon the work at all. When told she was dying, she 
said, “It is a great disappointment. I hope our blessed Lord will accept 
the sacrifice instead of the work.” There was no service before starting her 
body on its long journey; we met quietly in the way of “Friends.” There 
was a short but really beautiful prayer by the colored minister John Cary; 
this old man is really “gifted.” His sermons are original, earnest and quaintly 
expressed, for instance, “Now what you think Jonah did then, when he got 
mad and went to sassin the Lord!” 
This is a bitter cold winter, the people say the hardest for twenty years; 
but there is no skating pond near, so we will take the advice of home friends! 
We have received from home two hundred dollars, one half of this has 
been spent for cloth and calico, bought at Northern factories at first price. 
The best of the colored men and women are anxious not to [be] beggars, 
but to earn enough to pay for what they want, so we sold the goods to them 
for a mere nominal amount, ten cents a yard for good strong cloth for 
men’s clothes; with this money we purchased garden seeds, medicine and 
other inexpensive necessities. In this way we encourage a feeling of self- 
respect and independence; of course the number of those who buy is much 
smaller than the number of those to whom we give. It is nothing short of 
heroic to live and work as some of these people are doing, the land is so 
terribly poor and the white people have so little money, and at the stores 
everything is about double the price charged for the same in the North. 
Our school is increasing in number, one hundred pupils in the morning, 
from fifty to sixty in the afternoon, and fifty at night; a woman to-night 
asked me if I didn’t think losing ones friends always gave us a stomache ache! 
We have received a note from a Southern woman, formerly a slave 
owner, and who is spoken of with respect by both white and colored; she 
wrote asking us to assist her, she has eight children, and they are now so 
poor she has not sufficient clothing to cover them sufficiently to protect them 
from the cold; we sent clothing and money, and received a pleasant reply, 
“I am so overcome with gratitude, etc. etc. . . . It was a hard thing for me 
to make up my mind to let my wants be known, and I waited until my 
two girls had but one garment apiece, and my boys almost as bad but 
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thank God I revealed my wants to friends. You must have been sent by 
God to help the poor. I am grateful to hear from Clarantine, Ned and 
Henry [her former slaves] of your goodness to them. Henry told me the 
baby is named Maggie. We are alike poor — one cannot help the other; 
we did it as long as we could. I hope you have not disfurnished yourselves. 
. . « My little children send their thanks to you. E. . . . Williamsburg.” 

I received another letter! It was written by a young man who, | under- 
stand, lives a mile or two from here; it told the usual story of having seen 
us, naturally desiring to “make acquaintance” oh! the customary — rot, 
and ended with, “I will walk past your house on Saturday until you invite 
me to come in, you will know me; I am a tall young man with a little 
chin whisker!” 

The children in the sewing school are now making up the goods which 
were sent from Philadelphia; after the garments are finished we give them 
where most needed. We have just received a large box of made up clothing 
and have urgent need of it all. 

Question in Geography “Where is the black race found and what is it 
called?” Proper answer, “In Africa and is commonly called the negro.” 
Answer as given by small girl at Ft. Magruder, “In Yorktown and is 
commonly called niggers.” 

Two girls came to the house in a hard shower. We told them they had 
better not go home until the rain stopped; upon going to the window fully 
ten minutes later we saw them standing in the road bareheaded with the 
rain pouring on them. We enquired why they were standing out there. 
“We are waiting for the rain to stop as you told us to!” 

Last week we had a very pleasant short visit from Edward Lawry and 
his cousin Samuel Webster Stokes. They were much interested in and 
entertained by our mode of living and surroundings; we took them to 
Williamsburg, to visit what is left of “The William and Mary College,” 
and the beautiful old church “in which Washington worshipped.” 

In March we “met with the opportunity” of going to the Warren Farm; 
the above expression is borrowed from our man John, whom we sent to 
the post office on a mule, and when he returned we inquired why he had 
been gone so long, and he replied that he “had met with the opportunity of 
being thrown off the mule!” We found the plantation beautifully situated 
on the York river, the “great house” was partly destroyed during the war. 
A large number of Mr. Warren’s former slaves still remain on the farm, 


6Stokes and Miss Thorpe were married several years later. 
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and some other “freedmen” have moved there; they occupy cabins erected 
either by themselves or by the government, while the former slaves still 
live in the old “Quarters,” long frame buildings cold and comfortless. 

We found many sick people, some had been affected from birth. These 
people have all been ordered to move away by the first of May, and are 
in great distress as most of them have no idea where they can go, neither 
do the[y] expect the government to help them find homes. We told them 
that Mr. Warren did not want them to live any longer on this land, and 
that they will find places provided at Yorktown where they can stay until 
they decided where they wish to live, but they declared they would not 
move, the land was theirs, they had toiled on it all their lives, without 
wages. The Union soldiers had told them they might remain there as long 
as they lived. We tried to make them understand that they would not be 
allowed to remain, but we failed to convince them of the justice of it all, 
our arguments seemed as weak to them as they did to ourselves. 

The Union soldiers made a great deal of trouble for us in the natural 
mistake they made in promising land to the negroes; they did not anticipate 
the great forgiveness and forbearance of our Government, or its new version 
of “The Prodigal Son” returning to his Father’s house not asking to be 
received as one of the servants because of his unworthiness to occupy a 
higher position, but saying, “Here I am conquered in flesh but not in spirit, 
take me again into thy household and let me occupy my former high 
position, for by nature I am fitted to rule and cannot serve.” And the North 
has opened its arms to welcome him, and for the fatted calf has killed the 
trust of the loyal people, and has sold its honor to purchase the gold chain 
for the Southern neck. 

We talk of Freedom compensating the negroes for all their woes, and 
think they should be most humble for receiving as a favor what God gave 
as a right to every creature created in His image, even though “carved in 
ebony,” and of which they have been deprived by the most diabolical sin 
under Heaven. We talk to them of compensation. Where is the com- 
pensation for years of toil, for they have nothing to show save hardened 
hands and scarred backs? Where the compensation for the children that 
were torn from their parents arms, and sold to the fiendish slave-driver? 
Where the compensation for the men and women whom God had joined, 
torn apart and beaten because they wept? Where the compensation for 
the mothers who saw their daughters sold to a fate infinitely worse than 
death? And Oh! is there a woman on earth who thinks aught can compen- 
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I am glad the starving Southerners are to be fed, and thankfully help 
relieve their physical suffering, but I do plead in the name of justice and 
humanity that we shall not place them in our high places, giving them 
power while their poor victims are standing outside in the cold, thanking 
God that they are free but wishing that freedom had brought a little more 
warmth and food. 


I wish E. W.’ could see the delight his gift of a cow has given to the 
Williams family; their pride and joy are inexpressable. They tell continually 
of “how mighty fine the chillen are a thrivin on her milk,” even the very 
youngest of the many little ones feels it very important to be the owner of 
a “real live critter!” 

We are very busy giving medicine and comfort to the sick, we have 
found several persons who have been sick for months, and have had only 
pork and corn bread to eat, which has become so distasteful to some that 
they only eat when hunger compels them, and we can already see the 
benefit it is to them to have the healthy food we are supplying. 

Now that April has come we are kept very busy dealing out seeds in 
addition to a large supply of clothing. One Saturday when we commenced 
immediately after breakfast dealing out from our stores of necessary articles 
we did not stop to eat any luncheon; we were so tired by five o'clock that 
we decided not to see any new comers, after supplying the four women 
there waiting, but a knock on the door had such a childlike pathetic sound, 
I could not resist opening it, and there stood a little pickaniny with such 
an earnest little face, that I asked, “What do you want?” “Please Miss 
Maggie, wont you give me a lock of your hair?” 

One morning last week, Aunt Kitty came in to wait on us at breakfast, 
saying that George was “feeling mighty bad.” After breakfast I went to 
the kitchen, took one look at George and I also felt “mighty bad!” for his 
face was covered with eruption of unmistakable small pox. I quarinteened 
him at once and sent for a doctor from Williamsburg, and as soon as possible 
sent a messenger to Yorktown for the Bureau physician to come and 
vaccinate all our people, fortunately our having G. isolated at once prevented 
the spread of the disease, but we surely were very anxious for quite a 
while, and we felt far away from home, and lonely, and imagine our 
delight when on Saturday morning Lizzie Pennock rode up to our window 
exclaiming in her hearty herzlich{e]n voice, “I have come to stay over 
Sunday (or rather First Day) with you, so you can know you have one 
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friend here whom contagion cannot scare away.” We had two delightful 
days of reading, horseback riding and talking, everything warmed through 
and through by this act of self-forgetfulness and friendship. 

We are asked to apply for transportation papers for quite a number of 
young negro women. 

Bitten by fleas, buzzed at by mosquitoes, poisoned by wild flowers, tired 
of drinking warm water, my “waterfall” on a decline, and so sleepy as to 
be almost in a state of id[iJocy, “I take my pen in hand” to write you 
about our exciting Sunday. Captain and Mrs. Massey, Gen. Armstrong® 
and brother and Mr. Hopkins, son of President Hopkins of Williams 
College (the one of whom Emerson said, with Pres. H. on “one end of a 
log and a student on the other, a University would be” founded or evolved, 
I cant give the quotation properly). These all spent to-day with us. They 
came unexpectedly in time for us to go to church in Williamsburg, that 
beautiful old historic church, one of the numerous ones where Washington 
is said to have worshipped. We came home to a dinner which surprised 
everyone. Martie and I were by far the most surprised, although we 
accepted the compliments quietly as if it was nothing more than our 
ordinary way of living!! Instead of our most common white ware, we had 
exquisite green and gilt china the Louis 16th style. The food was deliciously 
cooked, and in such a variety I could think of nothin[g] but the children of 
Israel in its unexpectedness, tho’ they had not the variety, delicate bouilyon, 
oysters on shell, roast chicken, potatoes, tomatoes, corn pudding, jellies, 
custards, cake and coffee! After our guests were gone we hastened to the 
kitchen to inquire where Aunt Kitty kept her conjuring ring, and found 
she kept it in her dear old heart which always desires to give us pleasure. 
The china was borrowed from one of the women in the Camp who left 
her Master’s house in a hurry when “de Yankees come up de Peninsula 
and dun forgot to leave some of her Misses china behind her!” Two boys 
had been sent to the York river for our oysters, a man went out to a farmers 
near by and got the chickens, two women came in from the Camp to help 
make the dessert etc. Our people haven’t any clear ideas of “meum and 
tuem” for instance one of our girls stole shoes to wear to church the day 
in which she was to be baptized. I remonstrated with Aunt Kitty for 
appropriating for her family’s use so many articles from our larder; she 
did not attempt to deny taking them, said “spect I oughtn’t to a done it 

8Samuel Chapman arg Ty whey founder of Normal and Industrial Institute, 


was head of the Freedman Bureau in the district. Captain Massey seems to have been in 
charge at Yorktown. 
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but you see, Miss Maggie, ‘tain no great sin for me ‘cause I’se a church 
member, and I neber sin in de spirit, only jes my flesh ’m weak!” 

In May we went home, spent two days at Ft. Monroe, and were so 
interested in the Hampton Normal School which is already established 
on a firm foundation, and Gen. Armstrong's enthusiasm and faith cannot 
fail of making it a success. 

We brought North a number of colored boys and girls who wished to 
work in the North, and we were very glad to have the help of my Cousin 
Frank Newbold in the care of them. Frank met us at Ft. Monroe. 


1867-1868 


1867. On November 3rd I write that which I should have written a 
day or two sooner to tell of our safe arrival but had been very busy. So far 
our ways have not all been of pleasantness, nor all our paths of peace. 
The conscientious but — Rachel never stopped worrying about how dreadful 
it would have been if she had not directed her trunks in the right way, or 
if they had gone astray, and then there were several Indiana Friends on 
board the Baltimore boat, who invited us to “sit with them” in the upper 
saloon, and then attracted the attention of every one on board by their 
praying and preaching; they were dressed queerly, and sat with their hats 
on, the men I mean, their grammer and pronunciation must have been 
native to their soil for it certainly was not to ours. We landed at Fortress 
Monroe early in the morning, and in a little while took the “Aeolus” for 
Yorktown, the bay was exceedingly rough and we were very seasick. Lizzie 
Pennock and I were stretched on the bench unable to raise our heads except 
upon certain occasions and then the chamber maid held them up; Martie 
with her usual self-sacrificing spirit insisted upon being sick sitting bold up- 
right in a straight back chair! After tossing about for two hours, the Captain 
gave up trying to enter the York river so we went back to Fortress Monroe. 
As we staggered on shore, such a charming U. S. officer came and asked me 
to take his arm so he could help me to the Hygiea House, took me into the 
parlor, sent a waiter for a pillow which was so dirty when it came, that 
the young heartbreaker took his handkerchief and spread it over the pillow 
for me to lay my head down, spread the dirty afghan over me, bade me 
goodbye and went out, and I crowed so lustily over the other girls that I 
was soon perfectly well. 

Anthony Kimber of Germantown was with us, so he walked out to 
Hampton to see if we could be accommodated at the Mission House or at 
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Gen. Armstrongs headquarters; an orderly brought a note saying the 
ambulance would be sent for us, and that all of our company would be 
entertained at the Mission House except Miss Haines and Miss Thorpe 
who would come on to Gen. Armstrongs headquarters. I began to quote 
to Martie from that poem, thee has not forgotten I am sure, “Into their 
rooms, these abandoned females goes, Steals,” I forget all the rest but their 
“umberrellus and their close”; but we went and had a delightful visit. The 
one woman, wife of an officer, was very good and nice. Next day we went 
to Yorktown, had a warm welcome from Captn. Alleen Massey, and on 
Second Day went to Ft. Magruder. “Miss Martie and Miss Maggie done 
come” resounded on every side, and the people rejoiced, and had so much 
to tell us. 

While we were away Captn. Massey had a new school house built for 
us, a long building with two rooms close and comfortable, so we will not 
suffer so much when teaching as we have the other winters. I suppose we 
will have many less pupils, as the Phila. Commitee has requested us to 
charge for tuition five cents a week. They think it will be teaching the 
people more self reliance; we shall be very easy in our charges and in 
demanding payment of them, and shall accept corn meal, eggs, potatoes, 
pork, old worn out hens or any other edible. Gen. Armstrong has sent up 
a guard of five men to be stationed here as a protection for us. 

We see heaps and heaps of work before us; this paying plan will give us 
considerable trouble, and there are a thousand things to be attended to 
besides our schools. There is something delightful in teaching such earnest 
men and women as come to the night school. At the close of the exercises 
to-night I had a long talk with a man who is making his way up in the 
world in spite of a large family of little children and a thriftless wife; 
through all discouragements he is anxious and hopeful to do all he can 
to help support the schools. It makes me feel that life is worth much 
when I am talking to such a man, and thinking I can do something to 
help him in his troubles. 

“The Schoolmaster is abroad” this winter and we feel his influence on 
the people about here, especially our Guard, one of whom is teaching the 
Sergeant to read and write; and only think he is a New England man, the 
Sergeant, not the teacher! Our Frenchman is studying for examination, 
has passed in French but not in English; the German and Pennsylvania 
Dutchman are both studying English; the Irishman’s attention is given to 
studying the length of time, or rather the shortness of the time it takes 


to drink up his pay. 
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We had a glorious Christmas week. Abbie Albertson, Helen Carson 
and Frank Newbold spent the whole week with us. Lizzie Pennock came 
up from Yorktown. We feasted when we had oysters and fasted when 
none could be found, and we made merry all day long. Aunt Kitty says, 
“Now they was suah ‘nuf ladies and if Mr. Frank aint a gentleman they 
aint none; and to tell de truf I didn’t know if I wa on my heels or on 
my head, for Mr. Frank he was always a freezin, and Miss Abbie she was 
always a starvin, but I was mighty glad to make de pies and cook de vittals.” 
And bless her old faithful heart she was in a continual state of bliss, except 
one night when we had a little dance; the next day Aunt Kitty took me to 
task. “Why, Auntie, we didn’t dance half as fast, or jump up high as I 
have often seen you do at prayer meeting.” “Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Maggie, 
what you a sayin? I neber in my livin life crossed my feet; de debil he 
dont bother, till you done cross yer feet, den he takes a grip.” 

I went to Ft. Monroe with our guests, stayed over Sunday, and drove 
home on Monday accompanied the Madams Pennington, Weeks and 
Wood; the ride is an interesting one. We followed the course of our army, 
stopped at Big Bethel, and gathered pine cones as relics. We fancied we 
could tell almost the spot where Major Winthrop laid down his most 
promising young life; at Slabtown we saw the Union Cemetary; we enter 
Yorktown by one gate, pass by the old Cornwallis Headquarters, go out 
through the opposite gate, took McClellan’s famous corduroy road and so 
on to Fort Magruder, and many and interesting are the associations con- 
nected with this desolate looking spot. 

I wrote to Gen. Armstrong that all we were really afraid of here was 
our guard, so he took away all but our Frenchman whom we need to 
attend to our mail and to wait on us in many ways; he thanked me for 
allowing him to remain, as he disliked very much to be with the others 
for “they do get drunk, they do have hell!” And he seems to be a man of 
much higher standing; one night lately I told him he need not wait to see 
us home from prayer meeting, and such a dismayed look came into his face, 
I asked him if he knew any reason why it would not be safe for us to go 
alone. He replied, “The nigger man, he is wild!” I said, “No, only 
excitable.” But Adolph still looked as if he wanted to stay, and turned 
away so reluctantly that I said if he wanted to stay on his own account, 
I had no objections, and he shrugged his shoulders and said, “De prayer 
meeting is one leetle comedy!” 


One of our negro men told me about the time “me and McClellan went 
thro’ Williamsburg.” 
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A number of families have gone away from here, and the charging of 
tuition has decreased the number of scholars, so that we concluded it would 
be well for Martie to have this day school alone, and I would take the school 
at Williamsburg. 

The first day there I had eighty scholars; such unruly children I had 
never before seen. They were better dressed and looked better fed than 
did our Ft. Magruder children. They paid in money not in produce, as is 
the custom at Fort M. Fortunately Martie and I are fond of rabbits (“hars”). 
They were easily caught in traps and one “har,” old or young, fat or lean, 
paid for a whole month’s schooling. Gen. Armstrong is responsible for the 
assertion that we have aroused such a missionary spirit on the Peninsula, 
that the “hars” have become imbued and have been seen going in pairs 
to the traps, offering themselves as willing sacrifices for the good of the 
boys who set the traps! 

For a few weeks I walked to and from Wmsburg, and then helped 
Martie with the night and sewing schools; but I found it too fatiguing and 
so I tried riding, which I had longed for from the first, but had some 
difficulty in getting a horse. I had a few unpleasant little affairs. Once I 
was struck by a stone thrown by a man (white of course); another time a 
bull dog was hissed on my horse, and it jumped to catch her by the throat, 
but I had trained “Katie” to rear when I raised the reins, so that the dog 
did not spring high enough, and I rode quickly away. Another time a 
colored man told me that he heard some white men say, “Well if that 
don’t get her off her horse, we wont try any more.” That was all he heard, 
but from what he saw he told me he thought the trouble would be where 
the street had a sharp turn, aud the road was in such bad condition every 
one was obliged for about a square to ride on the sidewalk. The houses were 
uninhabited and in wretched condition. I rode pretty fast as I came near 
the spot, but looked intently before me and sure enough the thinest 

ible lath was put out a window just where it would strike me across 
the breast. I did not slacken my speed in the least, but ducked my head, 
or rather my body, so I escaped it, and did not even look around. I heard a 
laugh in the house, but that was all and no one ever again molested me in that 
way. One time I met two young men who stopped right in front of me and 
one said, “Do you think she’s pretty?” The other replied, “Good heavens, 
no!” Lizzie Pennock said one day she heard some one speak of her as “that 
Yankee” and for a few moments she could not account for her feeling of 
being defrauded in some way, until it suddenly occurred to her that the 
adjective d-d to which we were accustomed was ommited. 
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I am afraid we are not remarkably good disciplinarians. One day when 
I had visitors a class was standing in front of us all, and I asked a question 
to a little boy that he could not answer, so he said, “I dun know dat show’ ” 
and immediately disappeared to be seen in a few seconds at the very back 
of the room. He had glided under the desks. Another time a little girl 
called out to see if 1 would “make dis yer boy ‘have hisself, fust he say I’s 
middle size fry and no he say I’m very small fry.” 

We had a short and very pleasant visit at Hampton. The College is 
progressing finely, there are students from half a dozen states; they do the 
work of the establishment. A New Jersey farmer is employed and he is 
making the place blossom like the rose. 

Oh this right of suffrage to a people utterly unprepared! We already 
see a change in the feeling of some of the men toward us, for we oppose with 
all our strength of will and tongue their efforts to get into office, and we tell 
them how utterly unfit they are; this perhaps will make them angry, and 
they will accuse us of “trying to keep them down.” The “yellow man” 
Norton who is candidate for Congress is doing a great deal of mischief. 
At a mass meeting held at Yorktown, John M. Langston, colored minister 
to Hayti, spoke at considerable length, and made a temperate earnest 
excellant speech. He feels for his people intensely, his interest and 
sympathy are true and strong, and feeling that some of the men are rushing 
on to their own destruction he is doing all he can to save them. 

When Mr. Langston sat down Norton arose and made a most violent 
and vindictive speech. It is most distressing to know that our poor ignorant 
men are subjected to such vile teaching, and our only comfort is the knowl- 
edge that with a very large majority, true and right desires rule their actions. 

The Ku Klux have been in our neighborhood, and we have received 
notice that they intend giving us a call. If they attempt it they will find 
it warm work to get inside the Fort, for our men have armed themselves 
and keep watch outside our house every night. I cautioned Griffen in case 
of an attack to guard against killing any one. His face assumed a cunning 
look as he said, “Please mum may I give you an understandin of this 
matter; them things are sperits, and you know bullets goes right through 
‘em, as they really are sperits, and dont hurt ’em, so it aint no harm to 
shoot ’em.” But as he turned away I heard him mutter, “And if they 
aint sure enough sperits, shootin is what they ought to get.” At first we 
thought the K.K.K.’s would not hurt any one, that it was only fun, and a 
desire to frighten the negroes from voting the Republcian ticket; one of 
them held out a skull to one of our men, and asked him please to hold it 
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while he fixed his back bone! Another one in some way disposed of a whole 
bucket full of water; our Aleck handed it to him and firmly believes it was 
all swallowed. He said he asked how could any one drink so much and the 
“sperit” cried aloud, “Wait till you've been in hell for a year.” At first 
it really was funny, but it is far past that now. Their outrages and murders 
have become matters of history; one of the missionaries in this part of Va. — 
a New England man, a cripple, was dragged from his bed and over the 
ground to the woods and terribly beaten. The poor wife never left him, 
and took him back nearly dead. 

Yesterday I made my children sit for three hours without books or slates 
or any recitations. They were heartily tired before they were dismissed 
and so was I, but the moral effect I am sure will be good. 

So you imagine us feasting on oysters and fresh fish! Your imagination 
leads you astray, for a week until to-day we have had nothing but bread, 
turnips and potatoes. Now we have a ham and some apples. 

I wish I could give you an idea of Virginia roads. Imagine the worst 
possible and then think they are five times worse and you may have a 
slight idea of what we went over and through and around in a drive to 
Hampton to see a horse that Martie has purchased. We left Yorktown at 
four o'clock in the afternoon in an open “buggy.” The drive is about 
twenty miles and with our good horse we expected to arrive at headquarters 
in three hours; instead of that we were over five hours. On our way we 
asked an old woman how far it was to Hampton. “Hampton honey, you'd 
better git up and git”; and “git” we did. Sometimes up, up, up, and some- 
times down, down, down. When we got out of our carriage, one of Martie’s 
overshoes came off, and although it was carefully sought, it was never 
found. So you can picture the mud; we never succeeded in finding the 
bottom in Virginia. 

Billy just came to the door to tell us that “Mammy says Ned cant come 
to school to-day he is such a villyan.” Being kept away from school is a 
punishment! The progress made I think is surprising, for these people have 
had no chance to study at all until so recently. I have four boys each 
twelve years old, and all mulattoes, who read well in 4th Reader, study 
Physiology and Geography, cipher in Greenleaf’s Arithmetic and spell in 
Town’s Speller; there is no question but the mulattoes are far superior 
in intellect to the bona-fide negroes; a few of the latter seem very bright, 
and a retentive memory seems natural to a large majority. “Book learning” 
is so new and as from their infancy they had been surrounded by their 
illiterate families, it is no wonder that in this sudden glow of education 
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that has burst upon them, the[y] frequently “see men as trees walking.” 

Yesterday we visited Alfred Cranstone and family, Northern people, who 
live six miles from here in a beautiful home on the York river; oh that 
river, so broad and deep, the water of the purest clearest green, the banks 
of rich golden brown, and their perfect curves, combined with the exquisite 
blue of the sky, the white sailed vessels, the soft color of the sea birds, their 
dreamy motions and the ripple of the waves on the pebbly shore form a 
perfect picture. Away from the water the eye is continually pained with 
looking at the miles of desolate uncultivated country. “The soul is sick” 
with thinking of the want and misery that have been, that are, and that will 
continue for years, until time wipes the blots of slavery from this beautiful, 
passionate, sinful Virginia. Oh lovely river, “man’s control stops with 
thy shores.” 

There are the prettiest ferns in the woods near us. We made a fernery 
by using a deep dish and large lamp chimney with paper pasted over 
the top. The plant thrived nicely, and we were glad to have a real ornament 
on our table, until one day during a gentle shower I took off the glass and 
set the plant out in the rain, and one of the nasty little pigs who keeps 
our front yard in disorder, and whose “vantage ground” is under our house, 
was so enamored with the fern that when he was through with it I could 
not find even the root. 

Tell Frank the young serenader who was “so much education” intends 
starting for Africa in two months. He is one of the unfortunate ones who 
has far more white than colored blood, so that his tastes are more in 
harmony with the race that his common sense tells him he can never 
mingle [with]; there is no place in this country for just such people and I 
do so earnestly desire that they will go to their own country and make for 
themselves a people and a name. 

The “bad children” in my school have grown so obedient and well 
behaved that the parents are lost in astonishment as it is all done without 
the rod. Indeed I couldn’t descend to a struggle with them even if I did 
not disapprove of this severe “lickin” that is constantly resorted to. 

Last night I was awakened not by a noise but by the sensation of some- 
thing being in the room that should not be there, so I quickly threw back the 
covers, and not six inches from my body was a rat, that was so large it 
looked to me about the size of Martie! 

Met a very old man on the road to Williamsburg to-day. He said, “Is 
you one ob de ladies from de fort?” I said, “I am and can I do anything 
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for you, uncle?” “Oh no Miss tank you I only wanted to say ‘God bless 


It is horrid to have politics come into the lives of these men, who are 
so utterly unfit to judge, and it worries me so that I concluded to talk to 
them about their duty as voters. All I could say was to try and impress upon 
them the responsibility of it, and how important it was for them to lead 
good lives. When I said “a man who gets drunk is not fit to be a voter,” 
I heard a laugh outside the window before which I stood. I recognized 
it as coming from a white man, and I expected and wished none but a 
colored audience. Then I thought, as a white man is there, he must be 
either a soldier or a lower class Southerner and in either case a temperance 
lecture is most likely needed, so I ended my address at once by a strong 
appeal in behalf of temperance. While I was speaking an old Auntie sitting 
directly in front of me, kept computing my money value, she kept swaying 
her body back and forth as in prayer-meeting and every little while would 
break out with such expressions as “jest look at her, bless her, her [sic] aint 
she pretty, dem eyes is wuth a hundred dollars clar,” or “dat arm and dat 
hand” or “dem white teeth,” until my value ran way up into the thousands. 

One man said, “Miss Maggie it was a very deliberate oration!” 

It is shameful that the people are obliged to pay such exorbitant rents; 
this exhausted clayey soil that sells in market for ten dollars an acre is 
rented for five. Many of these men and women have lived right here, and 
toiled on this land from childhood to old age and they love it. We gave 
them the blessed boon of freedom to save ourselves, granted the franchise 
for our own benefit, else why was it not given to the negro of the North? 
If they are hungry and we see it, we feed them, for the sight of suffering 
is painful to us; we clothe them in the same spirit, but deny them the power 
of making a living on this land that they have paid for a hundred times 
over by “the sweat of the brow.” 

Went to King’s Mills yesterday; had heard of a man dying with con- 
sumption some time ago and have been sending him medicine and 
nourishing food. We found him very near the end of his long hard life, 
and he was so peaceful and happy, said he “was anxious for the opening 
of the golden gates.” 

The Mission horse has been here for a few days. He is a great, big 
strong, vicious creature, greatly given to breaking his halter, and we cau- 
tioned John to be very careful to fasten him securely in his stall; but last 
night about one o'clock we were awakened by a loud noise in our stable; 
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we sprang out of bed, put ourselves inside of waterproofs and overshoes, 
and went forth. 
“The night was dark and fearful 
The wind went howling by,” 


and we had no lantern, so held an umbrella over the kerosene lamp. We 
found that Black had been hitched to his stall by one thin strap, his bridle 
on him and the halter on its hanging nail; our dainty Katie was crouching 
in her stall, an ugly mark on her side where Black had kicked her; we held 
a short council and concluded it would not do to leave them in the same 
room, and we went out, or rather I went out, while Martie held Black by 
a rope which we had put around his neck. I wanted to find a room strong 
enough to hold him; but the only place was one where we kept all the fodder 
and corn. I could not open the door which buttoned over the top; the 
door was high and I am low, so I took a piece of wood and while pounding 
lustily I heard a plaintive cry from Martie. Black was making alarming 
demonstrations, and she wanted some light upon his intentions, so I went 
back and took hold of the rope while M. went out and opened the door; 
and in a few minutes we had everything quiet, Black with unlimited access 
to corn and fodder, and Katie petted and soothed, and we back in our room; 
and we saw from the mud, the uncombed tresses and the general get up, 
we looked very like the “evils” that are said to infest this neighborhood. 

To-day as I came from Williamsburg, there was a sudden separation 
between my horse and my carriage. I held on to the former, although I 
was spilled into the mud with the dozen eggs, the cabbages, the books, the 
papers and the letters I carried in my lap! 

I was a mile and a half from home, mud half a foot deep. I had on the 
only pair of fine shoes I had left, and no chance to buy any more near 
here; so I took them off and put them with all the etc’s in my dress skirt, 
gathered it up, took Katie by her head and started home. In a few moments 
I was overtaken by a wagon in which were two women, they had seen the 
wrecked wagon and had hurried up their me-ule, so as to overtake me. 
They seemed greatly relieved when they found I was not hurt, and insisted 
upon my riding with them. The affair had given the older woman “an 
awful misery in her back, and Martha Jane she had a misery too.” 
I thanked them cordially but declined the ride. I concluded if I rode over 
a corduroy road in a springless wagon, I too would have “a misery.” 

General Armstrong says he will never be our “dear gazelle” — so unfeel- 
ing in him —and all because we told him of the most untimely end of 
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our cat, which had fought to the bitter end with a larger and stronger one 
of its own kind, and also we told him how our two pretty tiney “Bunnies” 
went to sleep under the cushion of my large chair, and how I sat there for 
two hours, and how we carried them out, all cuddled up, and cold, and 
buried them in the deep, deep clay. 

I cannot write of the sadness of our parting when June came. We felt 
we would never go back there; Martie’s work in the South was ended, 
and mine would never be renewed there. As I close this account of my 
life in Virginia I would pay a tribute to the kind hearts and brave patient 
spirits of the colored people. Under a mountain load of discouragement, 
sickness and poverty they constantly pressed forward on the road to learning 
and right living, and they taught us many a lesson in patience, faith, 
hope and trust. 


GENEALOGY 


EPITAPHS COPIED FROM THE FAMILY CEMETERY 
AT “SOLDIER’S JOY,” 


NELSON COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
by Lenora HiccrnsorHaM SwEEny* 


“Sotprer’s Joy,” at Wingina, Nelson County, Virginia, was built in the 
late eighteenth century after the plans of James Roberts, architect, of 
Goochland County, Virginia, for Colonel William Cabell, of “Union Hill,” 
and given as a wedding present to his eldest son, Colonel Samuel Jordan 
Cabell, a brave officer in the Revolution.' 

Around “Soldier's Joy” many pleasant memories cling. Wreathed about it 
is “the tender grace of the day that is dead.” It was a center of the social 
life of the period, its owner and his wife distinguished in family, wealth 
and hospitality. He married Sarah, daughter of Colonel John Syme, Jr., of 
Hanover County, Virginia, and niece of Patrick Henry. They went there 
to reside in 1785 and Colonel Cabell called his home “Soldier's Joy.” He 
was an original member of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of 
Virginia. He died August 4, 1818, at “Soldier's Joy,” and is buried there 
beside his wife, who died May 15, 1814. There is no monument erected 
to their memory. 

The following epitaphs were copied from the tombstones in the family 
cemetery near “Soldier's Joy”: 


In Memory of John Higginbotham who was born in the County of 
Amherst 12th day of April 1772 and died in the town of Warminister on 
the 23rd February 1822. 

In Memory of Jesse Higginbotham who was born in the County of 
Amherst on the 23rd day of December 1779 and died at Soldier's Joy on 
the 8th June 1836. 

In Memory of Daniel Higginbotham who was born in the County of 
Amherst on the 27th day of March 1781 and died at Soldier’s Joy on the 


roth day of August 1845. 


*Mrs. Sweeny is a frequent contributor on logical subjects to this and other 
1 Alexander The (Beton 


Brown, The Cabells and Their and New York, 1895), p. 185. 
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Jesse A. Higginbotham born Jan’ 29th 1822. Died of consumption 
February 27th 1849. He was the son of Reuben A. Higginbotham and 
Lucretia his wife formerly Lucretia Vaughan of Nashville, Tenn. The 
deceased intermarried with Miss Elvira M. Henry in the Month of May 
1848 preceeding his death and she survives him. As desired by him before 
his death his remains are here buried by the side of his uncle Daniel 
Higginbotham, deceased. 

John James London who was born in the County of Amherst 11 February, 
1813 and died at Soldier's Joy, Nelson County, Virginia, 10th October, 
1856. 

Alice Winston, daughter of Charles T. and Alice Cabell Palmer, born 
17th November, 1886 and died 25 June, 1903. 

Clifford Cabell Russell Palmer, born 26 July, 1890 and died 28 Septem- 


ber, 1893. 


The first three gentlemen, John, Jesse, and Daniel Higginbotham, were 
sons of Captain John Higginbotham (1726-1814) and his wife Rachel 
Banks. John Higginbotham, Jr., married December 7, 1815, Margaret 
Cabell, daughter of Colonel Samuel Jordan and Sarah (Syme) Cabell.? 

Jesse Alexander Higginbotham,* who was a grandson of Captain John 
Higginbotham, made his will September 30, 1848, “being about to travel 
to the Island of Cuba”; probated in Amherst County, Virginia, April 5, 
1849. Among other bequests he left money in trust to erect a building in 
sight of his home at Amherst. The upper part to be used by the Clinton 
Lodge, of which he was a member, and the lower as an academy. This trust 
was fulfilled and the large brick building situated in a grove of beautiful 
old trees in sight of Amherst, known as “The Higginbotham Academy,” is 
now owned by the Harrison family. 


2William mat Ser XV, Sweeny, “Higginbotham Family of Virginia,” William and Mary 


son of Dr. Reuben Higginbotham a native of 
Amherst County, Virgin ho in Nashwlle, Tens, ded 
the came his Cache, of Nokon County, Vieginta 
"He entered Yale in 1839, after graduation be studied law at the Univesity of Virginia and 
ractice in Amherst, the He married, 1848, Elvira 
McClelland, second daughter of John Henry, and granddaughter of Patrick Henry. 
“In the following winter he went to the West Indies for his health and died soon efter his 
return. He left no children. 
“His widow next married Alexander L. Taylor, of Richmond, Vi ia and died in December, 
1874.” OD W. Wright, comp., Biographical Record of the Class Baa of Yale College [New 
Haven, 1878]. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA — The Virginia Historical Society, in 
keeping with its policy of making important source material readily available, an- 
nounces the publication of a new edition of The Present State of Virginia from 
Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland and North Carolina by the Reverend 
Hugh Jones. The original edition printed in London in 1724 is to be found only in 
rare-book collections, and even the reprint published in 1865 by Joseph Sabin is now 
both scarce and expensive. The new edition, a handsome book published for the 
Society by the University of North Carolina Press, sells for $5.00. For the first time 
in generations a copy of Hugh Jones may be obtained easily and cheaply by both the 
scholar and the general reader. 

One of Virginia’s ablest historians, Dr. Richard Lee Morton, head of the history 
department of the College of William and Mary, has edited the new edition and 
written a most enlightening introduction. At long last the identity of Hugh Jones, 
the author, is clearly established and his life set forth in detail. Heretofore he has 
often been confused with two other Hugh Joneses both of whom were also clergymen. 

The author of The Present State of Virginia was a graduate of Jesus College, 
Oxford University. He came to Virginia in 1717 to be professor of natural philosophy 
and mathematics at the College of William and Mary. While in Williamsburg he 
also served as chaplain to the General Assembly, minister at Jamestown, and lecturer 
at Bruton Parish Church, 

After four years Jones returned to England, where he published The Present State 
of Virginia and a simplified grammar, An Accidence to the English Tongue. In 1725 
he once more sailed for Virginia with his recently acquired wife. After serving as 
minister in St. Stephens Parish, King and Queen County, for six years, he moved to 
Maryland in 1731, where he remained until his death in 1760. 

The Present State of Virginia written in a clear, readable prose from first-hand 
knowledge of the colony is one of the most charming and worthwhile accounts of 
early eighteenth-century Virginia. Dr. Morton’s extensive annotations enrich Jones's 
narrative. We hope that this book will be read by all those who treasure Virginia’s 
rich heritage. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED — At its meeting on February 15, 1956, the Executive 
Committee of the Virginia Historical Society reélected all officers of the Society. 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY — The History Club of the University of Virginia has pub- 
lished a second annual volume of Essays in History. Mr. Emory G. Evans, the editor, 
and his associates present an excellent group of papers which for greatest enjoyment 
should be read in a 2, 3, 1, 4 order, since the first and last articles complement each other. 


The volume contains: “The Virginia Democracy in 1897: Silver-Plated Conservatism,” 
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by Harry E. Poindexter; “Humanity and Diplomacy: The Accession of the United 
States to the International Red Cross,” by James Leitch Wright; “Governor Cabell and 
the Republican Schism in Virginia, 1805-08,” by Edwin M. Gaines; and “The 
Gubernatorial] Campaign in Virginia in 1901,” by John Ritchie. 

Essays in History may be purchased at one dollar per volume from the Editor, 
History Club, Corcoran Department of History, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 


QUERY 


BERNARD — I am interested in receiving information on William Bernard, who 
died in Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, in 1704. He was a vestryman or church 
warden in the Petsworth Church from 1695 until his death. William Bernard had a 
son Robert (d. 1742) who exchanged lands inherited from his father with Charles 
Tomkies (Tompkins) of Kingston Parish. Who were William’s parents? Was he 
related to Richard Bernard, also of Gloucester, who died in 1650 and whose widow, 
Anna Corderoy Bernard, subsequently lived at “Purton”? Evidently William Bernard 
was not the son of Richard and Anna since the recorded children of this marriage were 
Richard, Jr., Corderoy, Elizabeth, and Anne (who married John Smith). In 1677- 
1678 Richard, Jr. was a vestryman at the same Petsworth Church where William 
Bernard later occupied a similar position.— Thomas J. Bernard, 7 Stokes Terrace, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


John A. Kasson: Politics and Diplomacy from Lincoln to McKinley. By Epwarp 
Youncer. Iowa City, Ia.: State Historical Society of Iowa, 1955. xx, 45° pp. 


Tue fact that Professor Edward Younger, the author of John A. Kasson, is a member of 
the Corcoran Department of History faculty at the University of Virginia, would 
suffice to direct attention to this biography. Interest is heightened, moreover, when it 
is realized that Kasson himself was not unacquainted with the Old Dominion, As a 
young Vermonter (born in 1822) he spent some months in the commonwealth, the 
majority of them as tutor to the children of Isaac White of “Keelona” in Albemarle 
County. The sojourn had some effect on him. What he admired most in the planter 
class, its polish and address (Query: can a “planter” be also “urbane”?), he attempted 
to incorporate in his own personality. He succeeded. In later years many were wont 
to compare him to representatives of the Southern aristocracy (while Bismarck 
descried in him the qualities of a cultured European), a matter engendering both 
admiration and suspicion among the frontiersmen in whose midst he finally settled. 

When he joined them in 1857, those frontiersmen were clustering about the 
rapidly swelling community of Des Moines, Iowa, and it was they and their children 
who were to be Kasson’s lifelong constituents. They found in him a competent lawyer 
and a Republican leader of liberal persuasions, and in the ups and downs (of which 
there were a plentitude) of his career they rallied to send him to the state legislature 
and six times to the United States House of Representatives. In Washington Kasson 
proved himself to be, if not always the confidant of Republican presidents, at least 
able to procure their respectful hearing. But in Iowa, for all the loyalty of his 
supporters, he never moved other than on the “periphery of power,” nor were his 
views always heard respectfully. He became the target of those who, themselves 
grasping for power, preferred to forget how greatly they were in his debt and 
employed every device to bring about his political assassination, It is a vicious story 
and one excellently told. 

For all its excellence, on the other hand, were this the whole of the Kasson story, it 
could have been related in a series of articles or in pamphlet form. It is far from being 
the whole story, however. Aside from elective office, Kasson was Lincoln’s First 
Assistant Postmaster General and the American delegate to the first International 
Postal Congress, held at Paris in 1863. He was Hayes’s minister to Austria-Hungary 
(1877-1881), Arthur’s minister to Germany (1884-1885), first-named delegate to the 
Congo International Conference (1884), McKinley’s reciprocity commissioner 
(1897-1899), and commissioner on the American-Canadian Joint High Commission 
in 1898. 

In none of these postal or diplomatic assignments did Kasson succeed so thoroughly 
as to enjoy the full fruits of his labors. Possibly he died in the belief that his efforts 
had been almost wholly futile. But, as the reader will learn, he was a foundation-layer 
for important trends and transactions that characterize or are fructifying in modern 
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postal affairs or diplomacy. One who continues to cling to the thesis that American 
weight was not being thrown into the international scales even in the 1880's has let 
much recent historical writing slip through his hands and could do worse in setting 
out to rectify the error than by examining this volume. 

Is this biography needed? Unequivocably, yes. American historiography in the 
biographical field has tended toward concentration on the lives and times of great 
figures, with too little attention to the more modest souls who in part molded the 
times and, hence, dictated the problems to which the great, in their varying fashions, 
were called upon to make response. Much of the biography being written about the 
great is, moreover, sheer rubbish. John A. Kasson is not rubbish: it is molded from 
patently painstaking scholarship and diligent research; it is written with a style that 
is, if occasionally pedestrian, always competent and is frequently brilliant. 

Only one typographical error was noted by the present reviewer, and with the 
author himself he would argue over only the contention that the Union retreat from 
Fredericksburg was “Hooker's” (p. 146), or that Grover Cleveland, assuming that the 
City is meant, was ever “mayor of New York” (p. 320). He would rather, having 
paid due respects to the State Historical Society of Iowa for publishing an eye-pleasing 
volume of superior format, prefer to quarrel with that organization for aping the trade 
publishers by reducing footnotes to backnotes. It is understood, of course, that a 
large portion of the American population is semiliterate and that even among the 
literates are highgrade morons; and it follows, therefore, that nothing must be done to 
distract them in their amusement between the times they go to the polls to exercise 
their sovereign rights. But semiliterates and highgrade morons, it is submitted, are 
not notorious for perusing serious biography. 

Rosert L, Scrrener 


Virginia State Library 


The Expansion of Elizabethan England. By A. L. Rowse. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1955. xiii, 450 pp. $5.75. 


Tus work is volume two in a projected three volume panorama of late sixteenth 
century England, called The Elizabethan Age. Volume one, The England of Elizabeth 
was published in 1951, and was on the whole well received by both the reviewers 
and the purchasing public. 

This present volume describes the expansive energies of Elizabethan Englishmen 
and the effects of those energies on neighboring nations and the world. It tells how 
driven by fires of ambition and an incredible vitality the Elizabethans burst the 
boundaries of their tight little island kingdom, colonized Ireland, clipped the wings 
of soaring Spanish power, placed a friendly Bourbon on the throne of France, assisted 
in the birth of the Dutch Republic, and not content with changing the European 
balance, altered, and that permanently, the balance of power beyond the Lines of 
Amity. It shows how the ideas and the culture of the Elizabethan circle spread 
throughout England and beyond, extending to ever widening peripheries. The first 
chapter describes the Englishing of the Scottish border and of Cornwall; the second, 
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the inclusion and absorption within the realm of Wales. The third chapter gives a 
bleak picture of “Ireland: A Celtic Society in Decline,” and the fourth describes its 
colonization and conquest. Succeeding chapters describe overseas exploration, coloni- 
zation in America, the war with Spain at sea, and the stories of English expeditionary 
forces in France, the Netherlands and Ireland. Many individuals, Gilbert, Roger 
Williams, Drake, Norris and Grenville, for example, appear and reappear in chapter 
after chapter. The Elizabethans were nothing if not versatile, and by modern stand- 
ards, there were not very many of them. It is a fascinating story. The Expansion of 
Elizabethan England just misses being a great book. Professor Rowse had greatness 
within his grasp and let it slip. 

As for style, that is largely a matter of personal preference. Beauty of language, 
like beauty of body, is frequently and largely in the eye of the beholder. This beholder, 
however, does not find Professor Rowse’s style attractive. The following quotation 
from page 2 gives a fair example of his sentence structure or lack of it: “Now that we 
have reached the point at which that history, as a separate stream, has ceased to 
have its old importance and has become mingled with the main stream of the West, 
with its children on the other side of the Atlantic moving naturally in course of time 
into the leading place, now is perhaps the moment to attemp to seize something 
of the achievement of the age that set that astonishing dynamic movement going — 
even if it suggests a little an epitaph on our history for ourselves.” 

There can be no doubt of Professor Rowse’s scholarship, or of his technical 
competence. His erudition is profound, massive, almost frightening. A lifetime's 
reading has earned for him familiar acquaintance with all the greater figures of 
Elizabethan England and with many of their lesser contemporaries. He has read and 
absorbed most of the authorities on the period, and he has used the standard sources 
and uncovered some new ones. As a consequence, his book gives pictures of life 
in Wales, Cornwall, the Border Country, Ireland and America, on board English 
ships and in English bands and regiments serving abroad never before available. 
In this respect it makes a very real contribution to historical scholarship. Moreover, 
many of his interpretations are penetrating and stimulating, as for example his view 
of the Armada fight as the prologue to the Atlantic phase of world history. 

His judgments, however, are not always to be trusted, for although he is one of 
our greatest Elizabethan scholars, his education as a historian was unfortunately 
neglected. 

Detachment and impartial objectivity, which so become judges and historians, are 
not his outstanding characteristics. He dislikes Puritans, and with him, puritanical 
is a dirty word. He seems bewildered by any men, who inspired by ideals, act in a 
manner contrary to their own best interests, Tem tally, Mr. Rowse is better 
fitted to appreciate the age of Walpole, in which he has never worked, than that of 
Cartwright and Campion, in which he has. 

For him the Elizabethan English were definitely the master race and the Celtic 
Irish were fit only for extirpation or enslavement. Celts were, so he says, a sensual 
people, prone to adultery and murder. Moreover, they did not keep their milk pails 
clean and were careless about body odor. For this reviewer, the height of absurdity 
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was reached when Professor Rowse, who not only admits but positively glories in 
the name of Englishman, accused the Irish of being bad cooks. 
Tuomas C. Jonnson 


University of Virgini 


Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson. Compiled with Annotations by E. 
Muxicent Sowersy. Volume IV. Washington: The Library of Congress, 1955. 
568 pp. $6.25. 

Votume four of Miss Sowerby’s Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson covers 
under the Baconian classifications, the concluding chapters of Philosophy and then 
the Fine Arts. Nearly a thousand books collected in the fields of mathematics, geog- 
raphy, art and architecture, music, and literature are listed by title and described. The 
significance of each book to its owner is clarified and emphasized by thumbnail 
identifications of authors and editors, and most of all by quotations from the letters 
of the owner and the donor or bookseller concerning the work. 

Tables of logarithms, files of scientific periodicals, Sir Isaac Newton on physics and 
mathematics, books on coinage, weights, and measures, and evidence that Jefferson 
read, pondered, and employed them all introduce the volume. Of more interest to 
the general reader then and now is the really magnificent collection of books of 
travel. In subject and geography they cover the world. Especially interesting is the 
Americana. DeBry, Peter Martyr, Jos¢ da Acosta, and Cortes, in first or other early 
Renaissance editions, would be the pride of any collector today. Equally valuable 
are the eighteenth and early nineteenth century books of travel in America — Pehr 
Kalm, Mease, Coxe, Bartram, Filson, Michaux, Volney, Melish, Barton, DeWarville, 
and Romans, to mention only a few — books which describe men, manners, customs, 
fauna, and flora. Readers of this magazine will note that Jefferson owned the rare 
Robert Johnson 1609 Nova Britannia, one of the earliest items of Virginia history and 
travel. 

In the Fine Arts section of the Catalogue appear first those handsome source-books 
for the owner’s ideas on architecture. Various editions of Palladio and other Italians, 
LeClerc, Perrault, Inigo Jones, and Gibbs are indeed treasures, Their natural con- 
comitants are the treatises on and illustrations of sculpture, painting, and landscape 
gardening, in each of which Jefferson was enormously interested. And much of 
Jefferson the musician is revealed in the description of his books on the violin and 
harpsichord. 

The chapters and listings of belletristic literature indicate a strong preference for 
Greek and Roman classics, especially epic and pastoral poetry. Next, if quanti*y is 
indicative, the gentleman of Monticello apparently enjoyed reading the eighteenth 
century Pre-Romantics (as contrasted with the Neoclassicists of the same period). 
But his book selections in poetry were at least varied. Chapman’s Homer, Lydgate's 
The History of Troy, Milton’s Paradise Lost, Glover's Leonidas, Tasso, Dante, 
Ariosto, Chaucer, Boccaccio, and Spenser stood together or nearly together in his 


library. 
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Jefferson's growing conviction in maturity and old age that novel-reading was a 
waste of time or worse is to be understood when one realizes what he had to read. 
For most of his fictional prose romances are the worthless and forgotten seventeenth 
and eighteenth century French and English erotic and sentimental things. Any reader 
of his letters remembers how much he enjoyed Sterne’s Tristram Shandy and The 
Sentimental Journey, which he was rightly loath to classify with certain other fictions 
of his time, 

Two rare contemporary Virginia items of poetry, the Notes of an American Lyre 
of Judith Lomax (1813 ed.) and The Probationary Odes of Jonathan Pindar, Esq. 
of St. George Tucker (1796 ed.) had a great personal interest for their owner for 
quite different reasons. He also owned volumes of verse by other Americans — his 
friend Philip Freneau, Mercy Otis Warren, Phyllis Wheatley, and John Blair Linn 
being represented among them. Though he might have read in old age the young 
Bryant, or even in middle age Wordsworth and Southey and Coleridge, he is quite 
typical of his generation in not owning—and probably not caring to own, their 
works. Of course the juvenile Bryant's Embargo might easily have destroyed any 
possible chance of its subject’s enjoyment of its author's later work. 

With this volume Miss Sowerby nears the end of a monumental labor. That she 
has identified so many thousands of writers, booksellers, and friends, and found so 
many references to so much of his library in Jefferson’s correspondence has made 
her work an invaluable repository of curious and highly significant Jeffersoniana. 
That tiny errors in fact and commentary creep into a book as tremendous as this 
is to be expected. For the record, one may point out the probable confusion of two 
John Vaughan’s (p. 63), the fact that the Ovid’s Metamorphoses listed (p. 449) but 
not identified is surely one of George Sandys’, and that the summary of the 
Brackenridge-Jefferson relationship (p. 448) is misleading, particularly in regard to 
Modern Chivalry. But these are almost inconsequential in the great survey of the 
storehouses and tools which fed and supplied one of the most far-ranging and 
constructive of American minds. 

Ricwarp Beare Davis 


University of Tennessee 


Benjamin Henry Latrobe. By Tacsot Hamuin. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. xxxvi, 633 pp. $15.00. 
Tue author, himself an architect, is a noted historian and teacher in his field. The 
research for his Greek Revival Architecture in America made him aware of Latrobe's 
importance as the pioneer of the American architectural profession. Conviction led 
to action and the book under review is the result. Full of interest to laymen as well 
as to architects, engineers, and historians its style is fresh and vigorous, unencumbered 
by technical jargon. Further it is illustrated with 104 halftones and 42 line cuts. It is 
far more than the story of Latrobe's life — his successes and failures —for it treats 
of the times in which he lived in such a way that the reader finds unfolding before 
him a fascinating picture of the late eighteenth century in England and America and, 
more importantly, the early years of the Republic. The author portrays so vividly all 
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the influences, for good or ill, that came to bear on Latrobe that the images he evokes 
are held sharply in focus in the mind of the reader. Thus the book becomes not only 
informative but very exciting as dramatic episodes follow one upon the other. And 
they were dramatic — so much so that one wonders if they may not come to life on 
the stage some day. 

It is plain to be seen that the author found himself committed to an arduous 
expedition in research to produce this work and he describes this in an intriguing 
way in his Foreword. While one marvels at its scope, a sense of envy is aroused by 
what must have been an extraordinary adventure. In the Prologue is given a briefing 
on what is to follow: villains, heroes and heroines with a generous salting of lesser 
figures — good friends and bad, social or business. But above all in interest are the 
great designs Latrobe achieved despite the problems besetting him. 

Born in 1764 Latrobe spent his youth in England, improving himself by travel 
in Europe. He worked in well known London offices while building up a practice 
of his own but a depression made his living precarious and after his wife died he 
decided to go to America. Arriving in Norfolk, Virginia, in 1796 he later moved 
to Richmond. Already a thoroughly competent architect and engineer he was 
given several commissions. As these became less frequent he moved to Philadelphia 
in 1798. 

In his work he was accustomed both to design and supervise the construction of 
his projects often including the furnishings. Therefore his residence reasonably 
nearby was inescapable. As his practice grew he had to move often. The demands 
on his time were unusually great but he seemed to meet them with inexhaustible 
energy. In 1803 he was in Wilmington, Delaware, or its vicinity; various moves 
followed and the year 1807 found him in Washington; in 1813 he was in Pittsburgh; 
returning to Washington in 1815 another move brought him to Baltimore in 1818; 
and the final move to New Orleans came in 1820 where he died suddenly, sunk 
in debt. 

The last two chapters, in many ways the most important in the book, evaluate 
Latrobe as an architect, engineer, and natural genius. They point out the great 
contributions he made to the future of American architectural design and to the 
foundation of the profession of architecture in this country for which every architect 
is eternally indebted to him. The book terminates with a generous appendix and index. 

P. Moorneap 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


The Baptists of Virginia, 1699-1926. By Gannerr Rytanp. Richmond: The Virginia 
Baptist Board of Missions and Education, 1955. ix, 372 pp. $3.50. 


In 1810 Robert B. Semple, a noted Virginia Baptist minister, published A History of 
the Rise and Progress of the Baptists in Virginia. This has been one of the most 
serviceable and best known of early church histories devoted to a single state. The 
book was revised in 1894 by G. W. Beale, another prominent Baptist preacher. After 
half a century a new history of the denomination was sorely needed—in fact, Dr. 
Garnett Ryland’s The Baptists of Virginia is considerably overdue. In this volume he 
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covers two hundred years, but devotes nearly half of the book to the eighteenth 
century. 

Ten years after the English Parliament passed the Toleration Act of 1689, an 
English Quaker traveling in Virginia noted in his journal that he had found some 
members of the Baptist faith. Their number and activity increased slowly because of 
religious antagonism and persecution, which was more severe in Virginia than in other 
Southern colonies. The active opposition to the Baptists could not be identified with 
any one sect or class, but the members of the Episcopal Church contributed a lively 
share. Ridiculous stories were circulated and induced a widespread notion that the 
Baptists might eventually take possession of the entire country. Some worshipping 
assemblies were disrupted by rufhans who came armed with guns, live snakes, and 
hornets’ nests; other groups were thrown into confusion by loud ridicule, annoying 
interruptions, and indecent talk. More active disturbers threatened the preachers with 
sticks and clubs and made attempts to pull them from their preaching positions. Many 
preachers were placed in jail for long terms, but they continued their preaching from 
behind the bars. 

So persistent were the Baptists in their fight for civil and religious freedom, they 
attracted the attention of Patrick Henry, who became their able defender. Later James 
Madison and Thomas Jefferson likewise worked in their behalf. In 1770 the Baptists 
petitioned the Virginia House of Burgesses for relief of their ministers from restrictions 
which hampered their work and from prohibitions against their public worship. 
Freedom was the spirit of the day, and the Baptists boldly advocated a policy of 
non-interference of the state with religion. In January 1786 Virginia adopted 
Jefferson’s “act for establishing Religious Freedom” which has been called “the greatest 
distinctive contribution of America to the sum of Western Christian civilization.” Five 
years later the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States guaranteed 
religious freedom to all people. 

Economic adjustments after the American Revolution came slowly. Hard times 
forced or encouraged many people to seek cheaper and more fertile lands beyond the 
Alleghenies, Probably a fourth of the Baptists in Virginia migrated to Kentucky and 
other parts of the West before 1810. Sometimes whole congregations moved in a body, 
draining numerous old localities, but spreading the influence of a democratic church. 
Within the region of Virginia the three important types of Baptists—General, Separate, 
and Regular—achieved a degree of codperation which made possible the formation of 
associations, a Genera] Committee, and later a General Association. A general molding 
of the denomination took place: modes of preaching began to change, peculiar 
mannerisms were discouraged, emotional enthusiasms were restrained, and sermons 
were more rational and logical. People of considerable social importance, such as 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Carter, became members of the denomination. Some congrega- 
tions paid salaries to their ministers and evinced interest in the education of young 
men for the ministry. This attitude toward education necessitated the development of 
schools and led eventually to the formation of the University of Richmond, which 
became the crowning achievement of Baptist effort for higher education in Virginia. 
As early as 1805 missionary zeal, growing through a number of years, manifested itself 
in a society for work among the Indians of the Creek Nation. Following this initial 
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step, interest spread to foreign missions. The widely-known Luther Rice traveled 
much in the state, took up collections, and encouraged the Baptists to support gener- 
ously the foreign program. Negroes were admitted to church membership, and some 
of the most intelligent were urged to become preachers. A few churches purchased 
Negro slaves and freed them so that they could “exercise their gifts.” Some congrega- 
tions gave serious consideration to the manumission of slaves, and others advocated the 
gradual abolition of slavery. 

Through the years the Baptist Church was confronted with many disturbing internal 
problems. Alexander Campbell and his reformers upset many Baptists in their doctrinal 
ideas, increased the tension among the churches, and tore some associations to shreds. 
The various “anti” movements against missions, education, Sunday Schools, temper- 
ance, tract societies, and various benevolent associations threatened the peace and 
harmony of the churches. The Civil War brought destruction to church property, 
disrupted congregations, and caused loss of members, but the Church as an organization 
weathered the storm. Although the years covered in this book extend from 1699 to 
1926, the period after the Civil War is covered in some thirty pages, a space which 
permits only the barest sketching of some of the more important aspects of chuch 


Such excellent materials and diligent, careful research should have produced better 
results, The organization of the book is poor. Too many names and places clutter 
pages which should have been devoted to a fuller explanation of important movements. 
The author failed to give adequate space to such items as slavery, education, temper- 
ance, sermons, government, and doctrine. He clung too tenaciously to the chronologi- 
cal order of development, which often tends to confuse rather than to explain. For 
example, Richmond College is listed in the index sixteen times, yet the longest sketch 
of the college is one and one-half pages. A much longer and fuller account of the 
growth and development of this worthy institution seems preferable and necessary. 
“A Map of the Internal Improvement of Virginia” of about 1848 serves little purpose 
other than beautifying the end pages. How serviceable an outline map showing 
locations of important churches and associations at some period would have been. 
Despite these criticisms, the book contains much of interest for Virginia Baptists. 
Researchers will find it a source of considerable information. 


Agnes Scott College and Emory University 
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Wa ter B. 


Virginia Methodism: A History. By Wirt1am Warren Sweet. Richmond: Whittet 
and Shepperson, for the Virginia Conference Historical Society, 1955. xviii, 427 pp. 
$4.00. 

Sensinc the need for a scholarly history of the Methodist Church in Virginia, the 

Virginia Conference Historica] Society set up, some seven years ago, a committee to 

authorize such a work. The choice of the author was a happy one. Dr. William 

Warren Sweet is one of the foremost church historians in the United States. His 

extensive research and writing made him familiar not only with Methodist history 

but with American church history in general. 


history. 
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From the beginnings at Jamestown, the Established Church exerted a strong in- 
fluence in Virginia. Yet, there are evidences that by the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was not adequately serving the spiritual needs of the masses. “Catering in 
both England and Virginia to the upper class, it meant next to nothing in the lives 
of the common people.” 

Consequently, dissenting sects such as the Presbyterians, Quakers, and Baptists 
appeared in the Old Dominion and were tolerated by a succession of royal governors. 
Into Hanover County, already stirred by the religious “Reading House” movement 
and “New Light” Presbyterianism, came in 1745 George Whitefield, friend and 
associate of John Wesley who had initiated the Methodist movement in England. 
Some of Whitefield’s converts were called “Methodists,” though there were no 
organized societies as yet. 

Both local preachers and missionaries sent out by Wesley were responsible for 
planting the seeds of Methodism in Virginia. By 1766, the Methodists of Leesburg 
had bought a lot and raised funds with which to erect a church. The towering 
Methodist figure of the Revolutionary era was Francis Asbury, the tireless itinerant 
and organizer who was later ordained “superintendent” or bishop of American 
Methodists at the famous Christmas Conference in Baltimore in 1784. He preached 
his last sermon in Richmond and died in Spottsylvania County in 1816. 

The Virginia Conference, which long extended over into North Carolina, had for 
a number of years the largest membership of any of the Methodist Conferences. In 
1800, there were 64,894 Methodists in America and 13,390 of these were in the 
Virginia Conference. The westward movement of population tended to decrease 
relatively the number of Methodists in Virginia but to increase the number in 
Kentucky and Southern Ohio. 

The Methodist Church, like the nation, was caught up in the slavery controversy. 
In 1844 occurred the division of the Methodist Church over the issue of slaveholding 
by the clergy and the subsequent organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. Leaders of Virginia Methodism such as John Early, Leroy M. Lee, and 
William A. Smith played active roles in these significant developments. The situation 
in Virginia was complicated by the fact that the Baltimore Conference, still adhering 
to the Northern Church, embraced many churches in Northern Virginia and the 
Northern Neck. 

With the coming of war in 1861, the Methodists of Virginia, clergy and laymen, 
generally supported the Confederate cause. The Church sent chaplains into the 
Army of Northern Virginia and helped circulate Bibles and religious tracts among 
Confederate soldiers. 

The destruction and ensuing poverty occasioned by the war left its blight on the 
church. The Richmond Christian Advocate was burned out in the great fire of April 
1865. Most Negro Methodists withdrew from the church of their former masters and 
affiliated with the Northern Negro churches — the African Methodist Episcopal and 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion. But, due largely to evangelical fervor, the 
white membership in the Virginia Conference increased from 29,794 in 1865 to 
56,922 in 1880. 

Early Methodist interest in education in Virginia resulted in the establishment of 
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Ebenezer Academy in Brunswick County (1784) and the Harrisonburg School in 
Rockingham County (1794). Pioneer Sunday Schools appeared in Hanover County 
and on the Eastern Shore shortly after the Revolution. Still more significant was 
the establishment of Randolph-Macon College, the oldest Methodist college by date 
of charter (1830) now in existence in America. Located near Boydton in Mecklenburg 
County until its removal to Ashland in 1868, Randolph-Macon has, through the 
years, maintained high academic standards and a close relationship with the Virginia 
Conference. During the early 1890's, President William Waugh Smith established the 
Randolph-Macon system which included Randolph-Macon College in Ashland, 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College in Lynchburg, the Randolph-Macon academies in 
Front Royal and Bedford, and Randolph-Macon Institute (for girls) in Danville. Also 
Methodist in origin were Blackstone Female Institute (later Blackstone College) and 
Ferrum Junior College. 

The concluding chapter, “Before and After Unification,” surveys briefly late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century developments of significance in the Virginia 
Conference. Among these may be mentioned the fight led by Bishop James Cannon, 
Jr., for prohibition, the expanding missionary activities of the church, and the 
unification of the several Methodist churches into one church in 1939. 

The author's approach to his subject is a scholarly one; he does not indulge in 
partisan claims or excessive sentimentality. His narrative is well documented and his 
style is interesting. The emphasis is on the earlier period, the justification being that 
we are too close to the events of the past few decades properly to appraise them. The 
format is good, the index is satisfactory, and the illustrations by F. Earle Prior are 


exceptionally attractive. In the Foreword signed by the sponsoring committee is the 
statement: “We desired not merely a patriotic history, primarily written to make 
Virginia Methodists think well of themselves, but an objective study in which the 
writer would let the documents speak for themselves. We believe Dr. Sweet has done 
just that.” In this judgment the reviewer concurs. 


W. ALexanper Masry 
Randolph-Macon College 


Old Jube: A Biography of General Jubal A. Early. By Mrtianp Kesster Busnonu. 
Boyce, Virginia: Carr Publishing Company, Inc., 1955. vi, 343 pp. $4.50. 


As a divisonal commander in the army of northern Virginia, Jubal A. Early was a 
superb leader; as a corps commander, operating independently of General Lee, Early, 
while demonstrating strategic ability, was lacking in tactical skill. This defect was 
illustrated in the Valley campaign of 1864 when Early suffered disastrous defeats 
by General Philip Sheridan at Winchester, Fisher's Hill, and Cedar Creek; and so 
great was the popular outcry against Early that General Lee reluctantly relieved him 
of his command, although his confidence in Early’s “ability, zeal, and devotion to the 
cause” (p. 281) was still unimpaired. 

At Fisher’s Hill Early occupied a strong defensive position, but, due to a faulty 
disposition of his troops, he allowed his army to be outflanked by Sheridan. Later at 
Cedar Creek, Early surprised Sheridan’s army and routed its left wing, Sheridan 
being absent at the beginning of the battle, but failed to follow up this initial 
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success and halted his army. In the meantime, Sheridan arrived on the field and 
converted a defeat into a victory, routing in turn Early’s army. 

Early’s explanation of this debacle was that the disorganized condition and the 
plundering proclivities of his hungry and tired men made it impossible to continue 
the attack. On the other hand, General John B. Gordon subsequently contended 
that the plundering was the work of a few disabled soldiers who had not participated 
in the fight and that the halt was called when complete victory was in sight. 

Dr. Bushong defends Early from the critics of this campaign, pointing out that 
Early, despite the reverses, accomplished his major purpose in forcing Grant to 
detach troops from his army at Petersburg to meet this threat to Washington. Also 
the public which had expected results similar to those achieved by Jackson in his 
famous Valley campaign of 1862 did not realize that conditions in 1864 were 
unfavorable to a repetition of Jackson’s brilliant exploits. This viewpoint is well taken 
as the Federal army of 1864 was composed of seasoned veterans, it outnumbered 
Early’s small force, and its leadership was superior to that which confronted Jackson. 

After sifting the evidence in regard to the failure at Cedar Creek, the author 
accepts Early’s explanation as “valid” (p. 259), though he admits that Gordon pre- 
sented “some good evidence to support his contention” (ibid). Another criticism 
which the author rightly refutes was that Early was drunk during the battle of 
Cedar Creek. Had Dr. Bushong consulted the papers of Jed Hotchkiss (in the 
Library of Congress), Early’s topographical engineer, he would have found con- 
temporary corroboration of his refutation of this charge. 

The descriptions of the campaigns in which Early participated, prior to 1864, are 
well done, and the biography is generally free from errors of fact and interpretation. 
However, Dr. Bushong perhaps errs in attributing to Early a greater role in the 
victory at first Manassas than he deserves. Also he fails to mention the timely part 
played by General Cadmus Wilcox and his Alabama brigade at second Fredericksburg. 

It is to be regretted that the author failed to use the available manuscripts of Jed 
Hotchkiss, William Allan, and John W. Daniel, all of whom served at one time or 
another on Early’s staff. At least some interesting sidelights on the personality of 
Early would have been gleamed from them. 

That Early was sarcastic, contentious, and unpopular with those under his com- 
mand is well known. Daniel found him to be so fault finding and irritable in his 
dealing with his staff that he threatened to resign from the staff and return as a 
private to the ranks unless Early desisted in these habits. Also according to Daniel the 
officers in Hay’s Louisiana Brigade asked in the fall of 1863 to be transferred from 
Early’s division to another on account of his insulting language to some of their 
soldiers. 

A short chapter, “Retaliation in Kind,” deals with the vandalism of Hunter in 
the Valley in 1864 and the resultant measures, especially the burning of Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania, taken by Early. He assumed full responsibility for this act and 
never regretted the destruction of this town. 

Dr. Bushong’s account of the postwar career of Early is most interesting. It may 
perhaps be said without contradiction that Early, a Unionist in 1861, was the most 
unrepentant rebel after 1865. An exile in Canada until 1868, Early, after his return 
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to Virginia, still retained and voiced his hatred of Yankees to the last. For southerners 
who, like Longstreet and Mosby, had embraced Radical Republicanism, he had the 
uttermost contempt, considering their desertion of the “cause” more reprehensible 
than wartime desertions. 

Old Jube does justice to an outstanding Confederate figure. It is a clear, well- 
balanced, and satisfactory book; and its usefulness is enhanced by maps and illustra- 
tions, drawn by Timothy T. Pohmer of Baltimore. 

W. G. Bran 
Washington and Lee University 


The South Lives in History: Southern Historians and Their Legacy. By WeNDELL 
Hoimes SrerHenson. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. 
xiii, 163 pp. $3.00. 


American historiography is a still too much neglected field, as though historians were 
acquiescing in that underevaluation of their work which has led the nation into so 
many costly and avoidable blunders. The appearance, therefore, of this volume by a 
man who has had a distinquished career in the field of Southern history and over the 
past quarter of a century has published a dozen articles in Southern historiography 
is an occasion for special rejoicing. It consists of four essays delivered as the annual 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History at Louisiana State University. 
The first is an altogether indispensable survey of the development of Southern history 
in the South as a professional field, treating successively the emergence of university 
interest in the subject, the rise of professional associations wholly or partly devoted 
to its advancement, and review of outstanding landmarks in writing and publication. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century Herbert Baxter Adams encouraged 
the more than fifty Southern students who attended Johns Hopkins for advanced 
training (more than a score taking their doctorates under Adams) to pursue investiga- 
tions within their own backyards, with the resultant publication of some three 
hundred books and articles. Meanwhile the revisionist views on Reconstruction of 
William A, Dunning drew to Columbia a notable group of scholars whose ex parte 
approach to the field produced a series of monographs that largely shaped prevailing 
attitudes, even in the North, for more than half a century. Neither the Southern 
Historical Society organized in 1869 nor the Southern Historical Association that strug- 
gled along for a decade after 1896 filled the need for a truly professional body, but in 
1901 the American Historical Association began to offer sessions in Southern history at 
its annual meetings and in 1903 met in New Orleans (where registered attendance 
from Massachusetts still exceeded that from the entire South). The founding of the 
new Southern Historical Association in 1934 and the appearance of the first issue of 
its Journal of Southern History the following year made it clear that the field of study 
had at last come of age. Regular courses in Southern history, begun at Hopkins 
in 1897-1898 by James Ballagh and spreading to five other institutions in the section 
by 1913, were by 1940 offered in a hundred colleges and universities in every part 
of the nation. 
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The remaining essays are more specialized in nature. Each deals with a leading 
historian whose work spanned the first three decades of the twentieth century, and 
each tends to emphasize one facet of his contributions. William E. Dodd is presented 
as a dedicated protagonist of democracy, Ulrich B. Phillips as the exploiter of 
plantation records and perpetuator of the plantation legend, and Walter Lynwood 
Fleming (like Phillips a Dunning protege) as one determined to revise the evaluation 
of the Reconstruction decade in conformity with the conservative Southern point of 
view. This device of epitomization has both advantages and limitations. In the case of 
Dodd (concerning whose teaching techniques Mr. Stephenson seems, from internal 
evidence, to have relied heavily upon the impressions of one student who was closely 
associated with both subject and author) it may fail to give adequate acknowledge 
ment to Dodd’s influence in promoting scholarly objectivity in a field that formerly 
had been flooded with emotionalism, 

But the volume as a whole is much too good to be loaded down with objections to 
either its design or execution. The reviewer is happy to be in agreement with the 
author in the belief that the new generation of scholars that was moving forward 
as the above triumvirate left the historical scene represented not only a great accession 
in numbers but a steadily increasing objectivity and insight. Its achievements were 
made possible by that of the pioneers who had gone before. 

Woop Gray 


George Washington University 


Maps and Notes Pertaining to the Upper Section of Fauquier County, Virginia. 
Compiled by B. Curtis Cuapperear, with notes by Meape Parmer. Warrenton: 
Warrenton Antiquarian Society, 1954. vi, 90 pp. 


Tus thin volume contains an amazing amount of information about the people and 
places of one of the most fascinating sections of the Commonwealth. The title Cbut 
not the text) to the contrary, this area also includes the southernmost part of Loudoun 
County, but most of it is contained in that part of Fauquier which rolls northward 
from Marshall and The Plains. 

Living in this region, at one time or another, were such well-known figures as 
Chief Justice John Marshall and Colonel John Singleton Mosby. Among the other 
residents (or natives) mentioned here are Jim Clyman, Rocky Mountain man and 
pathfinder extraordinary; Hal Dulany, sportsman and bon vivant of the Gilded Age; 
and Henry Dixon, who cast Fauquier’s only vote for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. Here, 
too, is comment on the first Upperville Horse Show (the earliest in the nation), Old 
School Baptists, stage coach drivers of the prerailroad days, and (naturally, since this 
is “Mosby's Confederacy”) Civil War cavalry skirmishes. 

The latter part of this book is taken up with a transcript of a series of depositions 
taken in 1813 and 1814 but dealing with a boundary dispute whose roots went back 
to the youthful years of the region’s oldest living inhabitants. These documents should 
be useful to the genealogist, but their greatest value lies in the glimpses they give 
of life along the Fauquier-Loudoun border when that region was still a very raw 
backwoods. There have been changes there since those early days, but certain patterns 
were already established in the area by the 1760's. Even before the Revolution, 
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according to the testimonies of the elderly and locquacious deponents who are quoted 
here, there were apple orchards and race tracks in the vicinity of present-day 
Upperville. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chappelear did not live to organize and annotate the informa- 
tion he so diligently collected, and his notes have been published without any 
identification of sources. One also fears that the rather haphazard arrangement of 
the material will discourage many readers. 

Nevertheless, in publishing this compilation, the Warrenton Antiquarian Society 
has made an interesting contribution to local history. Mr. Palmer's well-executed maps, 
which supplement the text, are particularly useful. It is hoped that the sponsors of 
this book will continue to cultivate the vineyard, not tended since the Fauquier 
Historical Society ceased publication of its Bulletin over thirty years ago, and make it 
the scene of even more fruitful labor. 


Virginia State Library 


Old Virginia Houses: The Mobjack Bay Country. By Emmis Fercuson Farrar. New 
York: Hastings House, 1955. xxx, 169 pp. $10.00. 


Americans are addicted to real estate, and almost all of them will turn the pages of a 
book of pictures of homes in a given area. Emmie Ferguson Farrar has compiled a 
volume of excellent photographs of Old Virginia Houses: The Mobjack Bay Country, 
with well printed text, She explains that this locality is covered by one square inch 
on the new Rand-McNally atlas map of Virginia, and is the counties of Mathews 
and Gloucester, rich in old homes, old families, and a smiling way of life. Her text 
conveys the sense of kinship that throws a net over the counties, and shows that the 
ancient foremost families are stil] the bone and sinew of progress there. She welcomes 
the newcomers who, lured by the deep, slow rhythm of beauty in this tide washed 
countryside, have bought many of the old houses. 

An able critic of this book has said that “house and garden literature cannot be held 
to strict historical standards,” an opinion with which many will not agree. House 
and garden literature is widely read and profoundly believed. Mrs. Farrar herself 
has accepted from such a publication the statement that land was granted by George 
III nearly ten years before he came to the throne. Several other statements in her 
text are echoes of such literature. 

Since Mrs. Farrar says this is the first of a series on Virginia houses, it will be well 
to repeat the caution of John Francis Speight’s foreword to this book, “Where romance 
and tradition are concerned many people respond to their emotions rather than to 
their intellect.” 

Though very beautiful, this book is such a mixture of interesting fact and mis- 
information as to suggest that Mrs. Farrar started her work on it in scholarly leisure 
and finished in feckless haste. For instance, her brief sketch of the Burwell family, 

for a debatable place of birth, is correct on one page; then later confuses a 
Lady Berkeley with Lucy Higginson whose first husband was Lewis (not Nathaniel) 
Burwell, and whose third husband, Phillip Ludwell, married secondly the widow of 
Governor William Berkeley. Lady Berkeley's name is not on a tombstone in Abingdon 
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Church yard. The Burwell grant did not cover the land upon which White Marsh 
plantation now stands; Robert Throckmorton patented those acres. Recent descendants 
have hung that grant on the Burwell family tree. The Warner history, also, has 
generations mixed. Augustine Warner II did not marry Elizabeth Martiau (not 
Martian). He married her daughter, Mildred Reade. 

There is confusion, also, in the histories of the houses. The illustration for Sherwood 
belies the text. The original Wilson Creek House has not completely disappeared, 
but is incorporated in Vergennes, now owned by Count Lesley de Vergennes. 
Landsdowne, once a Thruston holding, is confused with Land’s End, built by Captain 
Sinclair and now owned by Nell Carneal Drew, and has been omitted by Mrs. 
Farrar. Also overlooked is Point Lookout, the original Robins home, occupied by 
them for over two hundred years, and sharing with Lowland Cottage the title of 
“oldest house in Gloucester.” Numerous other ancient houses have been left out of 
this collection, notably the Glebe of Abingdon Parish and Mount Prodigal. The 
Glebe House, or rectory, of Ware Parish was a mile from the first Ware Church 
building, which was not on the site of the Glen Roy house, but about a mile distant. 
George Carrington Mason has shown conclusively that Ware Church upon its 
present situation was built about 1715, not in 1690. 

It is true that there are gaps in Gloucester and Mathews records, but modern 
research has closed too many of them for “in all probability” to be the measure of 
information. However, in general history of the area, too, she was by a Friar’s lantern 
led, when she could have followed the well proven findings of Colonel Ludwell 
Montague, Polly Cary Mason, George Carrington Mason, and the Research Depart- 
ment of Colonial Williamsburg. These would have told her that Werewocomico 
lay on the shore of Purton Bay, and that another Indian village stood on the site of 
Shelley. She would have found that there never was a “Pamaunkee Shire” in the 
Mobjack Bay country, but that these counties were a part of Charles River Shire, 
one of the original Virginia shires laid out in 1634, and remained so until 1651 when 
they were cut off as Gloucester County. She would have found that in Gloucester 
County the earliest ascertainable grants not annulled by Indian massacre were one 
in 1639 to George Minifee, followed shortly by a court grant to Argoll Yardley. 
A court grant to one “Burnham, Gent.” was entered in 1639 and confirmed in 1643. 
Augustine Warner's first Gloucester grant was 1642, the year of the birth of Augustine 
Warner II, not 1635. The Robins patent was 1642, not 1645. 

The signature of Elmo Jones on the end papers map suggests that this was intended 
as a pictorial impression rather than a geographic plat. For plantation names are 
scattered in only approximate location, and either left off or misplaced is Sarah’s Creek, 
important on many accounts, but especially so because at these headwaters stood the 
birthplace of the first Lee to be born in Virginia. 

But even a partial and imperfect exhibition of Mobjack Bay Country houses in 
such fine photography is a long overdue pleasure; and where Mrs. Farrar acknowledges 
folklore as such her text has all the charm and humor indigenous to Gloucester- 


Mathews society. 
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Berea's First Century, 1855-1955. By Extsapera S. Pecx. Lexington, Kentucky: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1955. 217 pp. $3.00. 


Mrs, Pscx is well qualified to write the history of Berea College. She is a competent 
writer and a veteran member of the teaching faculty of this distinguished and unusual 
institution. 

A reader does not expect to find a history of an educational institution exciting, but 
the first chapter of this book, dealing with “The Early Founders,” leaves one deeply 
stirred. It depicts consecrated men and women of extraordinary courage and incredible 
determination who were victims of those turbulent days in Kentucky when high 
emotional tensions brought to abolitionists cruel and violent treatment, sometimes 
from their near neighbors. 

It is amazing that an avowedly abolitionist school could even carry on in a 
southern state with a student body made up of both white people and Negroes and 
of both sexes. It is a significant tribute to the character of its leadership that the 
institution was able, despite this, to win the respect of its mountain clientele and the 
admiration and support of people throughout the United States. 

This well organized and very readable volume describes Berea’s services to the 
isolated people of an extensive mountain region extending over several states. With 
the ambitious goal “to exclude no one who lacks funds but is otherwise qualified for 
admission,” Berea has provided education from the primary school through the college. 
The college work began in 1869, about fourteen years after the first school was started. 

Thousands have found at Berea a thorough, though conventional, type of education 
coupled with rich spiritual inspiration from consecrated teachers. Though the idea 
of dignifying labor has always persisted, a minimum of labor has been required 
of all students as a matter of principle. Berea cannot be described as an industrial or 
vocational school. It has catered to the “urgent human needs” of mountain people 
and accordingly modified its educational program from time to time. 

In addition to the classes found in any good preparatory school and liberal arts 
college, Berea has provided suitable courses for training teachers; a school of nursing 
leading to the title Registered Nurse; and advanced courses in religion, home econom- 
ics, and agriculture. Mrs. Peck has made a valuable contribution in writing Berea’s 


First Century, 1855-1955. 
J. L. Bram Buck 
Virginia State Department of Education 
Virginia Historical Genealogies. By Joun Bennetr Boppre. Redwood City, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Publishers. xiv, 384 pp. $10.00. 
Southside Virginia Families. By Joun Bennett Boppre. Redwood City, Calif.: Pacific 
Coast Publishers. viii, 422 pp. $10.00. 
TxeseE two books, mutually supplementary to a large extent, are by the distinguished 
author of Colonial Surry and Seventeenth Century Isle of Wight. Mr. Boddie, who 


bestowed immense labor, time, and expense upon his earlier volumes, has crowned a 
lifetime of research with these two books, which are invaluable to the student of 
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Virginia’s genealogical past. Well-indexed (for names but not places), the two latest 
books are rich in local history and incidental lore (such as the Cloud Creek Massacre). 
Many of the families dealt with (Butler, Clark, Crafford, Haynes, Jones, Moore, 
Pace, Perryman, Ruffin, Smith, Stover; Bell, Braswell, Eaton, Gordon, Hill, Hilliard 
Hines, Irwin, Johnston, Norfleet, Plummer, Rudolph, Sitgreaves, Weldon, and 
Whitmel) resided in the Carolinas or, like the Dixons, in Tennessee and are beyond 
the ken of this reviewer. However, many of the parent stocks, so to speak, were old 
Virginia families familiar to this reviewer: Allen, Aston, Berkeley, Binns, Butler, 
Claiborne, Colclough, Doniphan, De Jarnette, Flood, Grigsby, Harris, Ligon, Mallory, 
Newton, Norwood, Reade, Stone, Travis, Wythe; Batte, Cocke, Hancock, Jones, 
Jordan, Lewis, Massengill, Overton, Pinkethman, Pitt, Smith, and West. In addition 
the books deal with the families of Barker, Bradford, Eldridge, Gray, Gregg, Godwyn, 
Griffis, Mason, Mumford, Smallwood, Sorsby, Taylor, Thomas, Warren, Woodliffe, . 
Wynne; Bailey, Ballard, Bishop, Blunt, Boyce, Briggs, Browne, Burges, Cato, 
Champion, Cobb, Cooke, Corker, Faulcon, Flake, Fort, Graves, Goodrich, Halbert, 
Hamlin, Howle, Lanier, Pierce, Sledge, Sweeny, and Tyus—all of Virginia. 

In all cases checked by this reviewer the genealogical information contained 
herein is borne out by authorities and documentary sources; because of the encyclo- 
pedic character of the two books it would be impossible to say that they contain no 
factual errors. Suffice it to say, however, that many of the pages of Virginia Historical 
Genealogies were reviewed before publication for Captain Boddie by Mrs. Philip W. 
Hiden of the Society, a careful and painstaking genealogist, to whom the author 
acknowledges a deep indebtedness. 

Where so much has been done so well, minor criticisms eppeat but carping; 
nevertheless, for the sake of the record it must be said that in both volumes the tables 
entitled “Explanation of Abbreviations” contain too many errors and exhibit an 
incomplete appreciation of Latin meanings, as in “Alumni Oxonienses,” “decessit vita 
patris,” and “decessit sine prole.” The prefatory attempt to deal with heraldry is 
unsatisfactory, and the reference to the failure of the clerk of Surry to cooperate with 
the Church of Latter Day Saints in microfilming county records gives a hint of the 
difficulty encountered by Capt. Boddie in compiling his work. Slight issue is taken by 
this reviewer with the preface, which correctly states that in the seventeenth century 
the word “cousin” meant nephew or niece; “nephew” and “niece” probably did pass 
for cousin; “son-in-law” did mean stepson; Mr. Boddie is wrong when he says the 
term “father-in-law” was not used; it seems to have meant stepfather. 

Misprints which mar the spelling of words (not so much as to interfere with 
genealogical accuracy) are the chief defects of both works. Particularly in the charts 
Cof which there are none in Southside Virginia Families) do minor errors abound: 
The Lord Delaware Chart should read “Robert Thorley” and “Sir Roger Copley of 
Roughway.” The Scottish Succession Chart (Virginia Historical Genealogies, pages 
106-107) should read: “descent,” “Malcolm III,” “Malcolm IV,” “Maud of Huntingdon,” 
“David, Earl of Huntingdon,” Alan, Devorguilla, and Helen “McDonal,” and Robert 
Bruce and Sir John Hastings, “the Claimant,” “Eleanor” wife of Alan le Zouche, and 
“Joan Roddam.” The Descent from Magna Carta Barons Chart should read: “King 
of Leinster,” “Isabel de Bolebec,” “William Longespee,” “Aleyne FitzAlan,” and 
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“Herbert St. Quintin.” The Aston Chart (Virginia Historical Genealogies, pages 
276-277) should read: “Otto the Great, Duke of Saxony and Thuringia,” “Ethelfleda, 
Lady of the Mercians,” “Joan de Cantelupe,” “Ormerod’s Cheshire,” and “Copinger's 
Manors in Suffolk.” Likewise “Monthermer,” “FitzAlan,” “Philippa,” and 
“Hainault” are incorrectly snelled on pages 340-341. 

Captain Boddie is an expert on the families south of James River in Tidewater 
Virginia and the Carolinas. Where possible, he has left no stone unturned to 
discover English origins of Eastern Virginia families. Outside of the Holtzclaws, 
there are practically no German families in these books, and except for a few like the 
Gordons, Doniphans, Grigsbys, Greggs, Johnstons, and Sweenys there are remarkably 
few Scottish and Irish families. Welsh, Cornish, and English families would seem to 
have formed the bulk of settlers in early Southside Virginia and Carolina, such people 
as Davis, Fludd, Griffis, Howle, Jones, Lewis, Penkethman, Watkins, Wynne and 
the like. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, the most valuable contribution of Captain Boddie 
has been his bringing to bear of a powerful searchlight on some of our early James 
River settlers and their English background, such people as: Walter Aston, William 
Batts, William Claiborne, Adria Gurganey, Thomas Harris, Thomas Lygon, Thomas 
Mallory, Richard Pace, Thomas Pierse, Nathaniel Powell, John Woodleife, and 
Robert Wynne. Shakespeare's connections, the Quineys of Charles City are dealt 
with. Particularly interesting is the discussion of Joseph Cobb, Pharaoh Flinton, and 
Thomas Godbye in Southside Virginia Families (pages 133-135). 

Captain Boddie’s dedication of one book is to his wife and of the more recent one 


is “To the memory of the soldiers of the South who fought to the last inch and those 
of Korea who fought in a war they were not allowed to win.” 


Joun E, Mananan 
Massanutten Military Academy 


Genealogy for Beginners. By Anruur J. Wiiuts. London: Ernest Benn Ltd., 1955. 

(Goodspeed’s Book Shop). 140 pp. 15 shillings. 

Tue tracking of ancestors is a subject of natural interest to many citizens of the United 
States, and for those of them who are wholly or partly of English origin this little 
volume can be a useful indication on how they may set about the construction of at 
least a part of their family trees; it would, no doubt, be of value to them were equivalent 
works available on, say, the rudiments and methods of German, Swedish, Czech, or 
South Italian genealogy. A Scottish opposite number to Mr. Willis could also be of 
considerable assistance. 

Mr. Willis is not, by profession, a historian or a genealogist. He is a quantity 
surveyor who has used, for the purpose of probing his own family history, and then 
of becoming an expert amateur genealogist, those qualities of meticulous care 
required for the exercise of his normal occupation. His book would have been more 
complete and satisfying had his treatment, element by element, of our genealogical 
sources (e.g. parish registers, diocesan records, and the material in the Public Record 
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Office or local archive rooms) been preceded by a short general account of the growth 
and history of English local institutions. I feel that Americans, to whom such points 
are bound to be somewhat less familiar than they are to us English, may specially feel 
the lack of this explanatory matter, but even to English beginners in genealogy it 
would have been a real help. 

What Mr, Willis does is to suggest how research may start with the information 
available within the family. This, of course, varies greatly from case to case, and 
enquiry is often complicated by such human factors as the reluctance of aunts to 
disclose their ages. (1 also heard once, in Cheltenham, of some ladies found busy 
destroying family papers to obliterate the fact that there had once, in their family, 
been some illegitimacy.) Mr. Willis suggests how records of researches may be kept, 
and he makes the excellent point, of far more than merely genealogical validity, that 
negative enquiries must be as carefully recorded as those which have produced 
results. He then runs usefully through the main sources of information, starting with 
parish records and going on to such quarries as wills, the great deposits in the Public 
Record Office in London, the British Museum, other libraries whose value for those 
purposes is, incidentally, extremely uneven, and “other evidences” like newspapers, 
poll books, monumental inscriptions (from my own experience often of priceless 
value), and the records of educational and professional bodies. In this section he 
somewhat underrates the value of County Record Offices; these are a source of great, 
and growing, value as more and more country house collections are broken up, and as 
County Councils provide larger and more expert archivist staffs. It is also worth 
remembering that the printed versions of manuscript records, for instance those 
published by learned societies, are not always textually complete; in the last resort 
there is no substitute for the consultation of originals. 

Mr. Willis’ work is a valuable source book of basic information, its value being 
enhanced by a general bibliography. It can, of course, be added that each area, say a 
county, will be found, in the more modern works on its local history, to have its own 
bibliography. The second part of Mr. Willis’ book is the interesting record of his 
researches (with some professional assistance) into his own family history, his origins 
lying in the remote downland country of North Hampshire, with the ancient city of 
Winchester important both as the scene of Willis activities and also, being the County 


Town of Hampshire, as the focal point of much enquiry. 
Bryan Lirrie 
Bristol, England 


The Rosenberger Family: An Addition to the Baker Genealogy. By Ropent Hetstey 
Baxer. Strasburg, Virginia, 1956. 234-255 pp. 
In his continuing genealogical work, The Baker Family: With Some Connecting Lines, 
Robert Helsley Baker, of Strasburg, Virginia, has since 1952 assembled an abundance 
of information on his related Shenandoah Valley families of Baker (Becker), Helsley, 
Glaize, Funkhouser, Pitman, and Brumback. 
Now in The Rosenberger Family: An Addition to the Baker Genealogy (paged 
continuously with his earlier work), he provides the most extensive published list of 
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the descendants of Erasmus Rosenberger, the Pennsylvania German pioneer who 
settled in Berkeley County in 1776 and in Shenandoah County in 1790. 

Mr. Baker's work, attractively mimeographed, is largely a list of descendants, careful 
of the dates of births, marriages, and deaths, but with little of the biographical and 
historical information which might interest an audience beyond the families im- 
mediately concerned. 

Not all collected manuscript material on the descendants of Erasmus Rosenberger 
is included. Mr. Baker refers to, but does not incorporate, the extensive information 
on the descendants of Anthony Rosenberger (1771-1853), a substantial landowner in 
Berkeley County and a son of Erasmus Rosenberger, which has been gathered by Mrs. 
George Rudasill, of Des Moines, Iowa. 

Also more extensive information than is included on the descendants of Jacob 
Rosenberger (died 1815), of Frederick County, a son of Erasmus Rosenberger, has 
been assembled in manuscript by Charles M. Rosenberger, of Winchester, Virginia. 

Mr. Baker has broken little new genealogical ground. Such a well known Virginian 
of the present as William Rosenberger, of Lynchburg, recently President of the 
Virginia State Bar, will not find his ancestry recorded here. 

The descendants of Erasmus Rosenberger’s contemporary in Virginia, George 
Rosenberger, father of George Rosenberger, of “Rosendale” in Rockingham County, 
are not considered. 

Mr. Baker is a great grandson of Barbara Rosenberger, who married John Hetzel 
Glaize in Shenandoah County in 1831. Her marriage bond records that she was the 
daughter of Henry Rosenberger. Mr. Baker identifies her father as the Henry 
Rosenberger who was the son of Erasmus Rosenberger. This reviewer does not question 
this identification, but supporting evidence would be welcome. 

The most valuable feature of Mr. Baker's work is that he lists, I think correctly for 
the first time, all the sons and daughters of the pioneer Erasmus Rosenberger. Much 
genealogical research remains to be done before a comprehensive history of the Rosen- 
berger family in Virginia can be published, but this list of the sons and daughters of 


the pioneer is a basic first step. 
Francis CoLEMAN RosENBERGER 
Al Iria, Virgini 


PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting, January 19, 1956 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society was held in the Flag Room 
of the Battle Abbey, Richmond, Virginia, at 3:30 p.m., Thursday, January 19, 1956. 

President Samuel M. Bemiss called the meeting to order by sounding the old St. 
John’s Church bell. In the absence of David J. Mays, Recording Secretary, John 
Melville Jennings, Director of the Society, recorded the minutes. The Reverend 
Doctor G, MacLaren Brydon, Senior Vice-President of the Society, offered the 
invocation. A quorum of members was found to be present. 

On motion duly made and seconded the minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
published in the April 1955 issue of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
CLXIII, 221-241) were approved unanimously. 


The President addressed the Society as follows: 

“Once again an annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society is called to order 
by the notes of the historic bell which pealed forth from the belfry of St. John’s 
Church here in Richmond on the day when Patrick Henry made his memorable 
speech. Your Society in this year of grace, 1956, celebrates its 125th anniversary. 
It was originally conceived as a repository for historical records and as an agency for 
the dissemination of historical information. But it has reached such a venerable age 
and has played such a vital and ever-increasing role in the cultura] development of 
the Commonwealth that, as an organization, it has become a proper subject for 
historical study itself. We hasten to assure you, however, that our constant concern 
for the present and future well-being of the Society does not permit an indulgence 
of these retrospective reveries. 

“Much has been accomplished by your Society in the last ten years. Your total 
budget for the calendar year 1945 amounted to $31,107.70, of which amount $2,968.07 
was derived from income from the Endowment Fund. The statements which I, as 
Chairman of your Finance Committee, then presented to the Society showed an 
Endowment Fund with a total value of $68,091.41. Total salaries and wages amounted 
to $9,490.94. The Endowment Account presented to you today shows a value of 
securities in excess of $2,400,000.00. The budget for the year 1956, which your 
Executive Committee presents to you today, amounts to $112,500.00, of which it is 
estimated that $78,000.00 will be derived from income on securities. Your salaries 
and wages will amount to $61,820.00. 

“Your house is in order. Your Library, your publications, and the direction of the 
work is under trained personnel who reflect great credit on our honorable organization. 
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“We cannot rest on our achievements, nor be satisfied with our apparent affluence. 
The great responsibility placed by you on your officers and directors is a sobering 
influence. They have under their care a priceless heritage. You possess a great research 
library. It must be preserved and made available to students and scholars so that 
the wisdom of the past may be guideposts to the future. 

“In short, we need money, and a lot of it. It is imperative that we have new quarters 
and new facilities. We contemplate a building that will cost well over half a million 
dollars. Architects and specialists have been retained to advise your Executive Com- 
mittee. For this building we now have approximately $90,000.00. It is your assign- 
ment, and mine, to raise the rest.” 

All members present stood in respect to those members who had died during the 
past year, while the Reverend Doctor Brydon read the Necrology. 


NECROLOGY — 1955 


Mr. Randolph Barton, Jr., Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. James B. Bowers, Richmond, 
Virginia; Miss Anna B. Boykin, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. L. L. Bristol, Dallas, Texas; 
Mr. Myron E, Bristow, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. A. Stuart Burch, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. W. Garnett Chisolm, Leesburg, Virginia; Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, Boston, 
Massachusetts; The Reverend Simeon O, Coxe, Metairie, Louisiana; Mr, Duncan 
Curry, Staunton, Virginia; Mr. Charles J. Faulkner, Martinsburg, West Virginia; 
Miss Juliet Fauntleroy, Altavista, Virginia; Mr. Junius B. Fishburn, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Mrs, Littleton Fitzgerald, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. George H. Fulton, St. Petersburg, 
Florida; Mr. C. B, Garnett, Arlington, Virginia; Mr. Thomas W. Gilliam, Lynchburg, 
Virginia; Mr. Arthur Graham Glasgow, New York City and Palm Beach, Florida; 
Mr. Joseph A. Guthrie, Kansas City, Missouri; Mr. J. Houston Harrison, Alexandria, 
Virginia; Mrs. Nathan M. Heller, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. George Berkeley Horsey, 
Baltimore, Maryland; Mr. Archer M. Huntington, New York City; Mr. John L. 
Ingram, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. David H. Leake, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Walter 
Leake, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. George Carrington Mason, Newport News, Virginia; 
Dr. H. Page Mauck, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Adelbert W. Mears, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Mrs, Gari Melchers, Falmouth, Virginia; Mr. L. R. Mills, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina; Mr. J. A. Minter, Tyler, Alabama; The Reverend James M. Owens, 
Shreveport, Louisiana; Mr. Edward Vilray Papin, Rye Beach, New Hampshire; 
Mr, Robert Baker Pegram, III, Atlanta, Georgia; Mayor T. W. Preston, Bristol, 
Virginia; Professor Harrison Randolph, Charleston, South Carolina; Mrs. John E. 
Ramsey, Hopkinsville, Kentucky; Mr. Allan P. Redd, Memphis, Tennessee; Mr. R. S. 
Reynolds, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Alexander G. Robinson, Harrods Creek, Kentucky; 
Mrs. S. Rutherfoord Rose, Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Frank Woolfolk Scott, Deltaville, 
Virginia; Miss Isabella N. Skinker, La Jolla, California; Mr. C. H. Stith, New Bern, 
North Carolina; Mrs. George Temple, Danville, Virginia; Miss H. Burke Thompson, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mr. Henry S. Todd, Bloomfield, New Jersey; Mr. K. W. Trimble, 
Staunton, Virginia; Mr. B. C. Tynes, Huntington, West Virginia; Mr. L. E. Ullman, 
Richmond, Virginia; Miss Elizabeth Wright Weddell, Richmond, Virginia; Dr. W. H. 
Landon White, Charlottesville, Virginia; and Mr. Robert E. Withers, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The President introduced the chairmen of the various committees who made their 
several reports: 

Dr. Wyndham B, Blanton, Publications Committee. 

Dr. B. Randolph Wellford, Library Committee. 

Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Lee House and Building Committees. 

Mr. Eppa Hunton, IV, Battle Abbey Committee. 

Major General William F. Tompkins, Virginia House Committee. 

Mr. J. Ambler Johnston, Membership Committee. 

Mr, Stuart G. Christian, who read the report of the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 

On motion duly made and seconded the several committee reports were unanimously 
approved and ordered to be printed in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
as appendices to the proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 


Mr. Robert M. Jeffress, Chairman of the Nominating Committee, made the follow- 
ing report: 

“Your Nominating Committee has the honor to propose the following persons for 
election to the Executive Committee for terms of three years: 

Dr. Wyndham B. Blanton, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Robert Hill Carter, Albemarle County, Virginia. 

Mrs, Philip Wallace Hiden, Newport News, Virginia. 

Major General George H. Jamerson, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Archibald G. Robertson, Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Alexander H. Sands, Sr., Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Earl Gregg Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Respectfully submitted 
Rosert M. Jerrress 


Jantz P. B. Lama 
Resecca Y. 


On motion duly made and seconded the persons nominated were unanimously 
elected. 

Major General William F. Tompkins offered the following resolution, and moved 
its adoption, stating that the action was recommended by the Executive Committee: 


“Be Ir Resotven, that Article III, Section 1, of the Constitution of the Virginia 
Historical Society be, and it hereby is, amended so as amended to read as follows: 


“ARTICLE Ill 


“Section 1. At the first meeting of the Executive Committee following each annual 
meeting, the Executive Committee shall elect from their number a President, not 
more than four Vice-Presidents, and a Recording Secretary of the Society, who shall 
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serve unti] the next annual meeting thereof or until their successors shall have been 
duly elected and qualified. Any person who shall have held the office of President 
for five successive terms of one year each (exclusive of any portion of an unexpired 
term) shall be ineligible for election to the Presidency for the term next succeeding.” 

General Tompkins explained that the only change effected in the Constitution by 
this amendment would be to extend the President's eligibility for office from three 
to five consecutive years. 

Mr. Bemiss turned the chair over to the Senior Vice-President of the Society, the 
Reverend Doctor Brydon. The motion to adopt the amendment to the Constitution 
was thereupon seconded by Doctor Blanton, and, when voted on by the membership, 
was unanimously approved. 


Mr. Bemiss resumed the chair, and addressed the Society as follows: 


“Your officers trust that you have found their reports interesting and the work 
they have accomplished during the year constructive. To recapitulate briefly, your 
Society in 1955 admitted approximately 18,000 persons to its exhibit galleries and to 
its library. Its contacts with the members of the Society and with the public at large 
were not limited to visitors. Over 27,000 pieces of mail, including the quarterly issues 
of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, left our general offices during the 
year. These communications were directed to all corners of the world. The so-called 
Iron Curtain was penetrated in the case of a scholar in Warsaw who needed details 
concerning the travels of an early nineteenth century Polish gentleman in Virginia. 
A descendant of the Page family in Argentina required data on the Confederate 
officers who migrated to South America at the end of the Civil War. And a cor- 
respondent in Alaska requested and received data on the local history of Virginia. 

“Your officers and the members of your staff have participated throughout the 
year in numerous activities related to the interests of the Society. Foremost among 
these has been the development of plans for the 1957 celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the settlement of Jamestown. We have also been represented at the 
planning conferences for the 1956 Woodrow Wilson Centennial. We have taken 
an active part in entertaining several national professional organizations which held 
their meetings in Virginia in 1955. These included the Manuscript Society and the 
American Association for State and Local History. 

“In closing, I want to thank you, and commend your officers and your Executive 
Committee for their great devotion to the affairs of the Virginia Historical Society, 
and their diligence in discharging their duties. It is not only a very great pleasure to 
be associated with them in this altogether intriguing Society, but I assure you it is 
one of the greatest privileges a man can have. I thank you.” 


The meeting adjourned at 4:30 P.M. to reconvene at 8:30 P.M. 
EVENING SESSION 

At 8:30 p.m. about three hundred members of the Society and friends assembled 
in the Flag Room of Battle Abbey. The President introduced the Honorable Leverett 


Saltonstall, United States Senator from Massachusetts, who addressed the Society. 
After the meeting adjourned, refreshments were served in the Mural Room. 
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Appendix I 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Publications Committee had expected at this time to announce that a new 
edition of The Present State of Virginia by the Reverend Hugh Jones had been 
printed. But delays have made it necessary for the University of North Carolina 
Press, which handles our books, to postpone the day of publication until March. 
This book, however, will constitute the chief accomplishment of your Committee for 
the past year. The Present State of Virginia, printed in London in 1724, is both 
extremely rare and very valuable. Hugh Jones, who preached at Bruton Parish 
Church and taught mathematics at the College of William and Mary, was one of 
the keenest observers of colonial life and one of the ablest writers on early Virginia. 
Doctor Richard Lee Morton, head of the Department of History at the College of 
William and Mary, has ably annotated Jones’s text and prepared the first accurate 
sketch of Jones's life. It is, therefore, a great pleasure to publish this new edition of 
The Present State of Virginia, and so make this classic available to both the general 
reader and the scholar at $5.00 a copy, a hundredth part of what a copy of the first 
edition might cost. 

In keeping with our policy of making source material available, we plan to 
publish two books of documents prior to the celebration of the 350th anniversary 
of the settlement of Jamestown in 1957. Both volumes will, we believe, be notable 
contributions to the history of colonial Virginia. The first, to be edited by Doctor 
Jane Carson and Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, will be especially valuable to those who are 
interested in economic and commercial history. The second book, to be edited by 
Doctor Wilcomb E. Washburn, will be made up of hitherto unpublished materials 
relating to Bacon’s Rebellion. The documents will come primarily from papers in the 
library of the Marquess of Bath at Longleat House, England. 

Your Committee would like to see the program for publishing books on Virginia 
history expanded greatly. We know that other organizations and many individuals 
share this view. We look forward to the day when Virginia will have a university 
press or similar agency in this city engaged in a vigorous publications program in 
which our Society can have a part. 

The delay in printing indices for the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
has been a great source of embarrassment to your Committee. Well qualified indexers 
are difficult to find, and on two occasions persons employed to do the indices dis- 
appointed us. We are glad to report that by giving priority to work on the indices 
we have now caught up. The index for Volume 63, published in 1955, is bound in 
the October issue of the magazine. The index for Volume 62 will be mailed with the 
January 1956 issue of the magazine. The 1955 index was prepared by Miss Anne 
Freudenberg, whose excellent work makes us hope that in the future the indices 
will be well prepared and printed on time. 

Our magazine continues to publish outstanding monographs on Virginia history 
and well edited documents relating to our state. Particularly in the field of genealogy 
we are putting increasing emphasis on the printing of source materials. Interesting 
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and worthwhile book reviews keep our members informed about what is being 
published on Virginia history. 

In 1957 your Committee plans to devote the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography to the publication of materials relating to Jamestown and seventeenth- 
century Virginia. A number of excellent articles are already in hand and others are 
promised. Our magazine wil] thus appropriately commemorate the 350th anniversary 


of the settlement of Jamestown. 
Respectfully submitted, 
B. Bianton, Chairman 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Library Committee is pleased to report that our accessions in 1955, both from 
the standpoint of quantity and quality, equalled if not excelled our record for 
preceding years. Briefly, we acquired 1,413 printed books; 10,585 manuscripts; 290 
maps; 167 issues of early newspapers; and 541 prints and engravings. We are equally 
pleased to report that our processing operations in each class of material exceeded the 
rate of accessions. Our staff catalogued 1,466 printed books and 16,305 manuscripts. 
Thus we are making slow inroads on our backlog of uncatalogued material. Over 
5,000 cards were filed in the catalogue of printed books, and over 4,500 cards were 
filed in the manuscript catalogue. Other basic operations included the binding of 
204 volumes of serial publications, and the restoration of 2,075 sheets of manuscript 
material. 

We acknowledge with warm gratitude several large donations of printed books. 
These gifts included collections on the Confederacy presented by the family of the 
late Douglas Southall Freeman; on Oxford University presented by Mr. William A. 
Stuart; on Virginia authors and gardening presented by Mr. Robert M. Jeffress; on 
architecture presented by Mr. Herbert A, Claiborne; and a collection of the late 
Fairfax Harrison's historical works, personally annotated by Mr. Harrison, presented by 
his daughters, Mrs. Charles Baird and Mrs. Gerhard Dieke. We also received 
important donations of manuscripts, newspapers and maps as a bequest of the late 
George Carrington Mason, and as gifts from Miss Ellen Bagby; Mrs, Charles Baird; 
Mrs. Gerhard Dieke; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge; Mr. Samuel M. Bemiss; Mr. Archi- 
bald Hoxton; Mr. Henry C. Taylor; and Mr. A. Churchill Young. 

We are pleased to announce that through the interest and efforts of Mr. Herbert 
A. Claiborne, the Society has received a grant of $10,000 from the Lettie Pate Evans 
Foundation to set up a collection of books on Southern architecture in the Society's 
library as a memorial to Mrs. Evans, With this as a precedent, we would like to secure 
similar funds to develop our research resources in other specific fields of interest, such 
as English local history, the Confederacy, colonial agriculture, colonial sports and 
games, etc. 

The members of the Society and our Executive Committee are already well 
acquainted with the problem which we face in connection with physical accommoda- 
tions for our holdings and for our staff operations. The situation daily becomes more 
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acute. It is our fervent hope that adequate funds can be secured, so that the Building 
Committee, and in turn, the Executive Committee, can take steps to remedy this 
deplorable housing deficiency. 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. Ranpotpx WELLForp, Chairman 


LEE HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


There were 2,441 admissions to the Lee House in 1955. This number includes 600 
paid and 391 free admissions to the exhibit galleries, and approximately 1,450 admis- 
sions to the Society’s library in the Lee House Annex. 

Special invitations to visit the Lee House were extended by the Society to delegates 
attending the annual meetings in Richmond during the past year of several professional 
and patriotic organizations. The largest group to take advantage of our proffered 
hospitality came from the Manuscript Society, which held its annual meeting on 
May 27th and 28th. Appropriate exhibits were prepared for this occasion, which 
was attended by approximately 125 delegates from all over the country. On May 13th 
several score representatives of the National Huguenot Society visited the Lee House, 
and were shown, among other prized possessions, our original manuscript register 
of the Manakin settlement. 

Among the historical objects and curios added to our museum during 1955 was a 
chair that originally belonged to General John Hartwell Cocke of Bremo. It was 
used by him for physical exercise after his advanced age prevented him from exercising 
on horseback. This extraordinary device, given to us by Doctor William Cabell Moore 
of Washington, D. C., contains a mechanism, intended to be propelled by hand, 
which creates for the occupant of the chair the sensation of being mounted on a 
horse engaged in a spirited canter. Other historical relics were added to our cabinet, 
including a key to the Libby Prison, taken from the main entrance door on April 10, 
1865, by an officer of the 4th New York Heavy Infantry. This object, together with 
other Confederate memorabilia, was donated to the Society by the family of the 
late Douglas S. Freeman of Richmond. 

During the year we accessioned only one oil portrait. But this was an important 
addition to the collection. It turned out to be the only recorded example in a 
Virginia institution of the work of a little-known portrait painter, Jacob Frymeier, 
who plied his art in the Winchester area during the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. The portrait, a bequest of the late Mrs. Therese Study Porter of Evanston, 
Illinois, is a likeness of Ann Mary (Wetzel) Booker, who was born near Winchester 
in 1759 and who died in Indiana in 1834. It was painted in 1805. We have discovered 
that several examples of Frymeier’s work are held by mid-Western museums. 

Our collection of original portraiture was further enriched by a miniature likeness 
of Doctor Archibald L. Wooldridge, of Chesterfield County, who was born around 
1792 and who died in 1854. It was presented to the Society by Miss Ellen B. 
Wooldridge of Richmond. The artist has not been identified as yet. From Miss 
Emily G. Hall of Los Angeles, California, we received a portrait, painted on glass, 
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of the Reverend David Moore, son of the second Bishop of Virginia, the Right 
Reverend Richard Channing Moore. 

We are also pleased to report that the Hesselius portrait of Elizabeth (Fitzhugh) 
Conway, acquired in poor condition by the Society in 1954, has been expertly 
rehabilitated and restored by the Richmond artist, Mr. Hans Gassman. 

Despite the cramped physical conditions of our exhibit spaces—a situation we 
hope to correct in the near future — we are always interested in acquiring original 
portraits of early Virginians. Aside from our sentimental attachment to these likenesses 
of the men and women who contributed to the development of the Commonwealth, 
we are confident that the portraits themselves represent historical evidence and supply 
historical documentation of primary importance to the practicing scholar. Your aid and 


support in this endeavor is warmly a 
Respectfully submitted, 


Hersert A. Ciarsorne, Chairman 


BUILDING COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Building Committee, acting under authorization extended by the Society's 
Executive Committee on February 17, 1955, has retained the services of the firm of 
Carneal and Johnston, Richmond, Virginia, to perform the preliminary and exploratory 
work contemplating the construction of a building on the Battle Abbey grounds to 
house the Society's library and other activities. 

On the recommendation of the said architectural firm, the Building Committee has 
commissioned Library Consultants, Incorporated, represented in this instance by 
Mr. William H. Jesse, Librarian of the University of Tennessee, to develop a tentative 
statement of program which can be turned over to the architects for rendition into 
preliminary drawings. 

During the past eight months Mr. Jesse has made several visits to the Society's 
headquarters collecting the data needed for his study. As soon as his final report is 
received, which is promised shortly, it will be scanned and criticized by other authori- 
ties in the field of library and museum construction, and will then be turned over to 
Carneal and Johnston for translation into preliminary blueprints. The Building Com- 
mittee, therefore, can only report at this time that it is in the process of fulfilling 


its assignment. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Hersert A. Ciarsorne, Chairman 


BATTLE ABBEY COMMITTEE 

There were 11,352 admissions to the Battle Abbey building in 1955. This number 
includes 6,586 paid and 4,766 free admissions, the latter consisting of schoo] children 
and members of the Society and their guests. The figures represent nearly a ten per- 
cent increase over the admissions of the preceding year, which totalled 10,380 persons. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at the Battle Abbey on January 19, 
1955, with about 60 members present. On the same date, in the evening, a gathering 
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of about 300 persons assembled in the Flag Gallery to hear the Annual Address, 
delivered by Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas. The Building has also been 
used as a meeting place by local patriotic and cultural organizations. The Manuscript 
Society, a national organization, held one of the sessions of its annual convention in 
the Mural Gallery on May 28th. 

We regret to report that Miss Burke Thompson, the Society’s hostess at the Battle 
Abbey since 1947, died on August 1, 1955. Her generous interest in the Society is 
gratefully remembered by this committee. Mrs. Clayton Torrence has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by Miss Thompson’s death. 

The masonry of the Battle Abbey building was repointed and waterproofed during 
the past year by the firm of Rockwell-Newman. This operation leaves the structure 
in sound condition. We are glad to report that the heating plant, which was con- 
demned nearly two years ago by professional consultants as obsolete and likely to break 
down at any moment, continues to function solely by virtue of the tender ministrations 
and care of our staff. You will recall that action on replacing this antiquated system 
has been postponed until the Building Committee submits its recommendations 
covering the overall needs of the Society for proper physical accommodations to house 


its activities. 
Respectfully submitted 
Eppa Hunton IV, Chairman 


VIRGINIA HOUSE COMMITTEE 

We have sought to maintain Virginia House and its gardens according to the same 
exacting standards that prevailed when it served as the residence of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell. The structure is kept in excellent repair, and the 
gardens, if anything, are more beautiful now than they have ever been in the past. 
We maintain a continuing program of rehabilitation and replacement for any of 
the furnishings, contents, or fittings of the structure that fall into a state of disrepair. 
We are confident, and this is substantiated by the flattering comments of the visitors 
to Virginia House, that we have been worthy custodians of the trust placed in us 
by our late benefactors, Mr. and Mrs. Weddell. 

There were 3,849 admissions to the establishment in 1955. This figure includes 
2,517 paid admissions; 823 members of the Society and their guests; and 509 persons 
attending meetings held in the building by organizations other than the Historical 
Society. Around 600 visitors, included in the number of paid admissions, inspected 
the building and grounds during Garden Week when they were at the height of 
their springtime elegance. 

The Society has used the Virginia House facilities for numerous purposes. Our 
Executive Committee and the various subcommittees of the Society have held their 
meetings in the building throughout the year. The dinner in honor of Senator 
J. William Fulbright, who delivered the Annual Address to the Society in 1955, 
was held at Virginia House on January 19th. Our Annual Garden Party, which grows 
in size each year, was held on May 21st, with over 400 members of the Society present. 
Other notable events included a dinner tendered to the Advisory Committee on 
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Education of the Virginia 350th Anniversary Commissions. Among the distinguished 
guests on this occasion were several representatives of a sister organization, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, including the Messrs, Walter M. Whitehill, Director 
of the Boston Athenaeum; Claude M. Fuess, former Headmaster of Phillips Academy; 
David McCord of Harvard University; Frank L. Boyden, Headmaster of Deerfield 
Academy; and Charles W. Cole, President of Amherst College. 

The privilege of using Virginia House for purposes of meetings was again extended 
in 1955 to several patriotic and cultural organizations in which the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander W. Weddell maintained an interest. These included the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, the Council of the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Virginia, the James River Garden Club, 
the Antiquarian Society of Richmond, the Poetry Society of Virginia, the Society of 
the Signers of the Declaration of Independence, and the Virginia Writers’ Club. The 
Woman's Forum also held its annual dinner at Virginia House. 

In short, we are pleased to report that Virginia House is playing an important role 
in the activities of the Historical Society and in the cultural life of the state. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. Tompkins, Chairman 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Society had a total of 2,175 members, including institutions, on December 31, 
1954. During the year 1955 we admitted 176 new members, lost 54 members by 
death, 27 by resignation, and 23 because of the non-payment of dues, and therefore 
had a total of 2,247 members, including institutions, on our rosters as of December 31, 
1955. This represents an all-time high for membership in the Society. 

Once again we urge upon you who are already members of our organization, the 
desirability of extending to persons who would be genuinely interested in our work 
an invitation to join the Society. You will discover within your personal circle of 
acquaintances many persons who are greatly interested in Virginia history, but who 
have never been invited to become members. You will even be surprised to learn 
some of your friends are not members. We need their support and their active 
participation in our work. You should bring them to the attention of the Membership 
Committee. The procedure is simple. Members should merely forward to our Director 
the names and addresses of the persons they wish to nominate. The subsequent 
details are handled by the Membership Committee and by our staff. 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. Jounston, Chairman 


Appendix II 
FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT 

During the year 1955 your Society received a total of $36,423.10 in legacies, grants, 

and special cash donations. This figure includes a $25,000 legacy received from the 
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late Mrs. Therese Study Porter of Evanston, Illinois; a $10,000 grant received from 
the Lettie Pate Evans Foundation to purchase books on Southern architecture; a 
$1,000 grant received from the Westmoreland Davis Memorial Foundation for general 
purposes; and $423.10 received from members of the Society and earmarked by the 
donors for specific purposes. Your Finance Committee transferred the funds received 
from the Porter legacy and from the Westmoreland Davis Memorial Foundation 
grant to the Society’s Building Fund. 

The itemized statement of our disbursements and receipts during the year 1955 
is as follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Fiscal Y ear 
January 1, 1955 — December 31, 1955 
Batance — January 1, 1955 $ 9,155.19 
RECEIPTS 

Memsersuir Duss 
Annual $ 9,107.13 
Supporting 675.00 
Sustaining 15¢.00 
Life 1,100.00 

Total Income from Dues 11,032.13 
Macazing 
Sales 537.38 
Advertising 345.00 
Subscriptions 173.00 

Total Income from Magazine 1,055.38 
MiscELLANEOUS 
Sale of Publications 3,333-64 
Sale of Postals, Pictures, etc 649.20 
Fees and Miscellaneous 166.18 
Service Charges 81.00 

Total Miscellaneous Income 4230.02 
ADMISSIONS 
Lee House 203.10 
Battle Abbey 1,975.80 
Virginia House 1,499.29 

Total Income from Admissions 3,678.19 
Income FROM GENERAL INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 78,861.05 
Appropriation — ComMoONWEALTH OF Vircrnta (for Battle Abbey)... 3,000.00 
Grrts anp Bequests 36,423.10 


Total Receipts $147,435.06 


Equipment 


Macazing 


PuBLICATIONS 


Reparrs To Barrie ApBEY 


Proposep New Buripinc 
Emptoyvers’ FICA Tax 


Tax on ApMIssIONs 


TRraNnsFER TO AGENcy AccouNT 


dine Fund 
Evans ial Fund 


Arrorney Fes — Porrer Estate. 


25,500.00 
10,000.00 


New Truck 


Batance — DecEMBER 31, 1955 


Total Disbursements 


BUDGET FOR THE YEAR 1956 
Barance, DecEMBER 31, 1955 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


Commonwealth of Virginia 


35,500.00 


§00.00 
1,385.92 
7,987.98 


$147,435.06 


104,500.00 


Total 


$112,487.98 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Generar Orrices Expenses 
Telephone, Postage, Supplies, 
Tue Lez House 
Tue Barrie Assey 
Viacin1a House 
Lrprary 
808.15 7,328.39 
3,000.00 
 , 
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ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS 


$ 17,420.00 
1,980.00 
5»450.00 


4,485.00 
1,933.00 


6,355.00 
2,685.00 


13,280.00 
4440.00 


12,300.00 
8,350.00 


6,000.00 
18,500.00 


1,310.00 $104,488.00 
$ 7,999.98 


Estimated balance, December 31, 1956 


ENDOWMENT ACCOUNT 


VaLuaTION DECEMBER 20, 1955 
FUNDS 


Adj 
Participation 
Dollar Value 


$ 10,000.00 


Battle Abbey — Wise 


Virginia House and Garden 


Alexander W. Weddell Estate 
Virginia C. Weddell Estate 


10,000.00 
72,242.15 
33,766.43 

5,885.11 
6,350.10 
234,923.45 
484,018.31 


562,416.86 


Ellen C. Williamson Estate. 


Glasgow Memorial Fund 


ilding Account 


10,795.87 
20,000.00 
57,500.00 


Per Con of 


Participation 


48553 
2.2694 
+3955 
.4268 
15.7890 
32.5303 
37-7994 
1.3442 
3-8645 


Market Value 
Dec. 29, 1955 
$ 10,000.00 
10,000.00 
117,814.91 
55,067.49 
9,596.89 
10,356.40 
383,123.53 
789,354.82 
917,210.68 
17,606.84 
32,617.31 
93,772-93 


$ 1,507,898.28 


100.0000 


$ 2,446,521.80 


OFFICE 

Tue Lez House 
Tue Barrie 
Vircrnta House 
Lrprary 
20,650.00 
PuBLICATIONS 
24,500.00 
MiscELLANEOuS 

Battle Abbey — 
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Parmvcrpat 


Bonps 


40,000 US Treasury Notes $ 40,000.00 

70,000 US Treasury Bonds 67,900.00 

160,800 US Savings Bonds “G” 160,800.00 

12,000 US Savings Bonds “K” 12,000.00 

20,000 CIT Financial Corp Deb 20,600.00 

5,000 Tenn Gas Trans 1st Mtg 5,050.00 
Deed of Trust Real Estate Notes 4,321.27. $ 310,671.27 


Prererrep Stocks 


100 shs Consolidated Edison of NY. $ 10,900.00 
40 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 4320.00 
100 shs General Motors 12,400.00 
100 shs Oklahoma Natural 5,400.00 
375 shs RCA 31,500.00 
200 shs Sou Calif. Edison 5,400.00 
200 shs Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 7,400.00 
200 shs Tenn Gas Trans 20,800.00 
100 shs US Steel Corp 16,500.00 
111 shs Virginian Ry 3,663.00 
100 shs Va Elec & Power Co 11,300.00 
300 shs Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 25,500.00 $ 155,083.00 


$ 48,300.00 


357 shs Dow Chemical 21,420.00 
770 shs duPont 174,020.00 
440 shs Eastman Kodak 35,640.00 
200 shs Hercules Powder 26,800.00 
306 shs Monsanto Chem 14,076.00 
500 shs Union Carbide 54,500.00 $ 374,756.00 


17,200.00 


400 shs Sterling Drug 23,200.00 $ 40,400.00 


17,250.00 


400 shs Continental Insurance 41,600.00 
100 shs Life Insurance Co of Va. 13,000.00 


Foods 


220 shs American Chicle $ 14,300.00 
220 shs Borden 13,420.00 
100 shs Coca-Cola 12,600.00 
800 shs Corn Products 23,200.00 
700 shs Nat Dairy Products 27,300.00 
100 shs Proctor and Gamble 10,000.00 

10,600.00 


200 shs United Fruit 


245 
Common 

Chemicals 
Drugs 
400 Shs Abbott Laboratories 
Insurance 
| ee $ 71,850.00 
$ 111,420.00 
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Container 


1000 shs American Can $ 46,000.00 
200 shs Continental Can 17,600.00 
300 shs Libby-Owens-Ford Glass 25,500.00 
400 shs Owens-Illinois Glass 27,200.00 $ 116,300.00 


Mining 
Smelt & Ref 
400 shs Freeport Sulphur 
200 shs Kennecott 
100 shs National 


13,120.00 
24,500.00 
300 shs E] Paso Natural Gas 14,400.00 
500 shs Gen Public Utilities 18,500.00 
825 shs NY State Elec & Gas 32,175.00 
400 shs Northern Natural Gas 17,200.00 
800 shs United Gas 24,800.00 
400 shs Union Elec of Missouri 11,200.00 
750 shs Va Elec & Power 30,750.00 


Manufacturing and Miscellaneous 


600 shs Bendix 34,800.00 
100 shs Eaton Mfg Co 5,800.00 
1500 shs General Motors 69,000.00 
200 shs General Portland Cement 11,000.00 
1400 shs General Electric 77,000.00 
300 shs Ingersoll-Rand 20,400.00 
30 shs International Business Mach 12,270.00 
200 shs Johns-Manville 18,200.00 
300 shs National Cash i 10,800.00 
105 shs Pittsburgh Plate 8,610.00 
113 shs Richmond Mica 7,910.00 
100 shs Sherwin-Williams 10,700.00 
goo shs Sears Roebuck 31,500.00 
100 shs US Gypsum 32,300.00 
11,800.00 


$ 27,000.00 
18,000.00 
51,840.00 


200 shs Ches of Va $ 14,000.00 
300 shs Minn & Ont Paper. 20,700.00 


Finance 
200 shs First & Merchants $ 19,200.00 
200 shs Irving Trust Co of NY 6,200.00 


Tobacco 
445 Shs American Tobacco 35,000.00 
400 Shs RJ Reynolds Tobacco 21,200.00 $ $6,800.00 
Utilities 
220 shs AT&T .......... 39,600.00 
$ 226,245.00 
$ 362,090.00 
Railroads 
540 shs RF&P $ 96,840.00 
Paper 
..:.... 
$ 25,400.00 
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$ 30,303.00 

300 shs Phillips Petroleum 24,600.00 
600 shs Shell Oil 38,400.00 
800 shs Socony 52,000.00 
661 shs Standard Oil Calif 59,490.00 
“sh Standard Oil Calif 45.00 
200 shs Standard Oil Ind. 10,000.00 
222 shs Standard Oil NJ 33,744.00 

108,796.00 $ 357,378.00 


12,392.50 
$ 2,446,521.80 


Bonds $ 310,671.27 
Preferred Stocks 155,083.00 
Common Stocks 1,952,679.00 
Cash 15,696.03 

12,392.50 


$ 2,446,521.80 


Respectfully submitted, 
Samus M. Bemuss, Chairman 


Appendix III 
DONORS — 1955 

Theodore F. Adams, Richmond, Virginia; Burton Andrews, Albany, New York; 
Antiquarian Society, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs, Mary Wells Ashworth, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Miss Ellen Bagby, Richmond, Virginia; James H. Bailey, Petersburg, Virginia; 
Mrs. Charles H. Baird, Dunnsville, Virginia; Mrs. Edmund R. Beckwith, New York, 
New York; Samuel M. Bemiss, Richmond, Virginia; Burton C. Bernard, Granite 
City, Illinois; John H. Bocock, Richmond, Virginia; John Bennett Boddie, Mountain 
View, California; A. Aubrey Bodine, Baltimore, Maryland; William Harris Booth, 
Newport News, Virginia; Abe Brayer, New York, New York; Alexander Brown and 
Sons, Baltimore, Maryland; Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond, Virginia; G. MacLaren 
Brydon, Richmond, Virginia; Buckinghamshire Education Committee, Aylesburg, 
England; Mrs. Hugh Burroughs, Richmond, Virginia; Harry Flood Byrd, Sr., Berry- 
ville, Virginia. 

Mrs. Helen Jones Campbell, Yorktown, Virginia; Leslie Lyle Campbell, Lexington, 
Virginia; Miss Virginia E. Campbell, Scottsville, Virginia; W. E. Chapman, Clinton, 
Connecticut; Stuart G. Christian, Richmond, Virginia; Herbert A. Claiborne, Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Gaylord Lee Clark, Baltimore, Maryland; Monroe F. Cockrell, 
Evanston, Illinois; A. B. Coleman, Hillsboro, North Carolina; Mrs. Hawes Coleman, 
Richmond, Virginia; Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia; Bernard 
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Cooper, Richmond, Virginia; John P. Cowan, Falls Church, Virginia; J. Harvie 
Creecy, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Caroline Cunningham, Washington, D. C. 

George J. Davis, Jr., Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Richard Beale Davis, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Westmoreland Davis Memorial Foundation, New York, New York; Harry 
A. DeButts, Washington, D. C.; Mrs, Gerhard Dieke, Baltimore, Maryland; Miss Mary 
Dupuy, Worsham, Virginia; Lindsay O. Duvall, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Richard Edmunds, Halifax, Virginia; Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia; Mrs. 
Jack L. Epps, Richmond, Virginia; Lettie Pate Evans Foundation, Atlanta, Georgia; 
the Estate of David Clark Everest, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

First and Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Littleton Fitzgerald, 
Richmond, Virginia; James F. Forbes, Camden, New Jersey; Mrs. W. Elliott Fox, 
Richmond, Virginia; the Estate of Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. 
Frances B, Furman, Stilesville, Indiana. 

Mrs. Kinlock Nelson Gardner, Williamsburg, Virginia; Mrs. Edward Hamilton 
Geary, Los Angeles, California; Georgia Historical Society, Savannah, Georgia; Amos 
O. Gover, Richmond, Virginia; John Branch Green, Richmond, Virginia; Prosper 
Guerry, New York, New York; John Guest, Richmond, Virginia; W. Burton Guy, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Miss Emily G. Hall, Los Angeles, California; Henry Franklin Hammack, McRae, 
Arkansas; J. G. L. Hash, Ferrum, Virginia; R. L. Heacock, New York, New York; 
M. H. Heinicke, New Haven, Connecticut; Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, Newport News; 
Virginia; William N. Hodgkin, Warrenton, Virginia; Mrs. Elizabeth Holland, East- 
ville, Virginia; Southey Holland, Eastville, Virginia; James Lewis Hook, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois State Library, Springfield, Illinois. 

Stuart W. Jackson, Gloucester, Virginia; George H. Jamerson, Richmond, Virginia; 
Robert M. Jeffress, Richmond, Virginia; J. Ambler Johnston, Richmond, Virginia; 
Basil M. Jones, Richmond, Virginia; Catesby ap Catesby Jones, Richmond, Virginia; 
Miss Frances Jones, Richmond, Virginia; Herbert C. Jones, San Jose, California. 

George H. Keesee, Richmond, Virginia; John A. C. Keith, Warrenton, Virginia; 
Kentucky Historical Society, Frankfort, Kentucky; Mrs. W. H. Knowles, Richmond, 
Virginia; Benjamin Kohn, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Louisa Venable Kyle, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

how S. Lancaster, Farmville, Virginia; Fred Landon, London, Ontario; Leigh 
Street Baptist Church, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Adelaide Lewis, Sea Island, Georgia; 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lewis, Gloucester, Virginia; Mrs. Robert Malcolm Littlejohn, 
Southampton, Long Island, New York; Mrs. Aletha Swift Lockhart, Oxford, Maryland. 

Warner McCall, Gibson City, Illinois; Mrs. J. O. McDowell, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Mrs. Seth Curtis McGilvra, Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Stuart McGuire, 
Richmond, Virginia; Jay McLean, Savannah, Georgia; Mrs. Ewing McMichael, 
Nokesville, Virginia; Mrs. Margaret Swan Mahon, Newark, Ohio; Henry B. Mallory, 
Manchester, Connecticut; John E. Manahan, Scottsville, Virginia; Mr. and Mrs. 
G. F. Markham, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin; Mrs. Helen Ruffin Marshall, Hope, 
Arkansas; Mrs. Roger Martin, Charlottesville, Virginia; the Estate of George Carring- 
ton Mason, Newport News, Virginia; Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 
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Massachusetts; David J. Mays, Richmond, Virginia; Paul Mellon, Upperville, Virginia; 
Nelson Heath Meriwether, Columbia, Missouri; J. Clifford Miller, Richmond, 
Virginia; Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis, Missouri; William Cabell Moore, 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. William S. Morton, Farmville, Virginia; Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association of the Union, Mount Vernon, Virginia. 

New-York Historical Society, New York, New York; New York Public Library, 
New York, New York; W. F. Nimmo, Norfolk, Virginia; Mrs. Fillmore Norfleet, 
Woodberry Forest, Virginia; Paul H. North, Jr., Bexley, Ohio. 

Warren H. Orr, Chicago, Illinois. 

W. S. Paul, Oklawaha, Florida; Miss Ruth M. M. Peck, Kissimmee, Florida; 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania; Alfred 
Percy, Madison Heights, Virginia; Mrs. H. C. Peyton, Houston, Texas; R. Carter 
Pittman, Dalton, Georgia; Polish Embassy, Washington, D. C.; the Estate of Mrs. 
Therese Study Porter, Evanston, Illinois; Junius L. Powell, New York, New York; 
Mrs. Randolph Preston, Washington, D. C. 

Robert Graham Ranson, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Gertrude R. B. Richards, 
Richmond, Virginia; Mrs. Howard Richards, Pottsville, Pennsylvania; Milton Rubin- 
cam, Hyattsville, Maryland. 

Charles R. Sanderson, Toronto, Ontario; Alexander H. Sands, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. Thomas H. Seay, Washington, D. C.; W. L. Sewell, Palm Beach, Florida; George 
Green Shackelford, Orange, Virginia; Willis Shell, Richmond, Virginia; Fred Shelley, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; Mrs. Alice Lee Stringfellow Shultice, Richmond, Virginia; 
Mrs. James Turner Sloan, Richmond, Virginia; H. C. Smith, Glendale, California; 
Society of the Cincinnati in the State of Virginia; the Estate of J. Adger Stewart, 
Louisville, Kentucky; Mrs. Merrill L. Stout, Baltimore, Maryland; William A. Stuart, 
Abingdon, Virginia; Elihu Jasper Sutherland, Clintwood, Virginia. 

Charles Taliaferro, San Diego, California; Mrs. Charles G. Taylor, Richmond, 
Virginia; Henry Taylor, Richmond, Virginia; Henry C. Taylor, New York, New York; 
Mrs. Harry E. Thixton, Henderson, Kentucky; Mrs. William Taliaferro Thompson, 
Richmond, Virginia; Barbour Thornton, Richmond, Virginia; Wilmer R. Turner, 
Blackstone, Virginia. 

University of Virginia Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Valentine Museum, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State Bar Association, Richmond, 
Virginia; Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, Richmond, Virginia; Virginia State 
Library, Richmond, Virginia. 

George Platt Waller, Montgomery, Alabama; Warrenton Antiquarian Society, 
Warrenton, Virginia; B. Randolph Wellford, Richmond, Virginia; Walter Muir 
Whitehill, Boston, Massachusetts; C. E. H. Whitlock, New Haven, Connecticut; 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia; Berkeley Williams, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Jennings C. Wise, Lexington, Virginia; Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, 
Richmond, Virginia; Edward A. Wyatt, IV, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Paul Sandidge York, Glasgow, Kentucky; A. Churchill Young, Jr., Richmond, 


Virginia. 
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Virginia Historical Society & Confederate Memorial Assn. 


THE LEE HOUSE 


707 EAST FRANKLIN STREET, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society, Library and Manuscript Collection, 
Museum and Gallery 


Hours: 9 4.M. to 4:30 P.M. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday, 
and closed during the month of August. 


Admission to Museum and Gallery: 30 cents. 
Library and Manuscript Collection are open to research students without charge. 


BATTLE ABBEY 


NORTH BOULEVARD AND KENSINGTON AVENUE, RICHMOND 
Confederate Portraits, Battle Flags, Murals of Confederate Scenes 


Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 


Admission: 30 cents. 
School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 


VIRGINIA HOUSE 


WINDSOR FARMS, RICHMOND 
Hours: 10 a.M. to 4 P.M. Tuesday Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to the Lee House, 
Battle Abbey, and Virginia House and Gardens wthout charge upon 
presentation of Membership Card. 


Founded 1831 y Chartered 1896 
ED MARCY 


Publications 


of 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
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VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Gover- 
Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1883) out of print; Vi II published in 1884) $1.00, 

DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished, to the Huguenot Emigration to 
Virginia. Edited by Robert A. Brock. "Pablthed in 288s "5000 $20.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, iy Ys from Manuscripts in the Collections 
ofthe Viginis Hisccal Society Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 
1.00 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. P by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume (published in 1888); Volume II (published in 7889). $2.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 

Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 

TI (published in 1891). $2.00 per set. 


OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Published and October). Per 
Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at the following 
Volumes 1 to 40 inclusive $1.00 per number, $3.00 per volume, un 
Volumes 41 to 63 inclusive $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. 
XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIV, No. 1; Vol. XXXV, No. 1; Vol. XXXVI, No. 1; 
Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LV, No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1; Vol. LXITI, No. 2. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 


Please mention the Vincinta Macazine when writing advertisers 


PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
By Conway Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 


. $1.00. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING INCIDENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE FIRST POPULAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA IN 1865. 
By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $1.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE... Ti with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of N and Accomack Coun- 


ties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Edited by George C. Mason. Published in 
1951. Two volumes, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $17.50. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
~ Reyer ns Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
inen. $7.50. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
dexed by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 
$5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in Blue buckram. $7.50. 


RECORDS OF COLONIAL GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. A Collec- 
tion of Abstracts from Original Documents. Compiled by Polly Cary Mason. 
Volume I (published in 1946) out of print; Volume II (published in 1948) $5.00. 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF ge deo PARISH, Princess Anne 
County, Virginia, 1723-1786. Transcri and edited by George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1949. 134 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $5.00. 
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Our National Heritage... 


THE SOCIAL, EDUCATIONAL, RELIGIOUS AND 
CULTURAL HISTORY OF A THIRD OF COLONIAL 
AMERICA, EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY VIRGINIA 


The Present State 


of Virginia 
From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland 
and North Carolina 


By HUGH JONES 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ricuarpv L. Morton 
Chairman of the Department of History in the 
College of William and Mary 


Hucu Jongs (1692-1760), zealous churchman, mathematician, historian — Chaplain 
to the honourable Assembly at Williamsburg and lecturer at Bruton Parish Church — 
pursued such active and varied careers that his identity is often confused. In 1724, he 
published this famous and now exceedingly rare book, which has not been reprinted 
since 1865. The “Metropolis of Williamsburg” is described carefully and enthusias- 
tically; scattered throughout are concise, thumbnail sketches of the people from slaves 
to that vigorous administrator, Governor Spotswood, and other Virginia “gentlemen of 
distinction.” Written with mathematical precision and brevity, yet with urbanity and 
a quiet sense of humor, it is an indispensable work for scholars and a most pleasing 
and informative one for all persons interested in our national heritage. 

In his introductory essay and extensive notes Dr. Morton adds new information on 
the activities and associations of this vigorous parson, settles for all time the question 
of the separate identity of the three Hugh Joneses, and makes a valuable contribution 
to historical literature. 
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